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Books — for Peace and Reconstruction 
By Mildred T. Stebitz* 


UR choice of a profession indicates that 

we have in some degree a belief in 
the influence of books, and with books I 
mean to include the other forms of the 
printed word—periodicals, pamphlets, pa- 
pers. Perhaps in our discouraged moments 
we may sympathize with the librarian friend 
of mine who said that she expected to have 
engraved on her tomb-stone, “She read a 
book about it,”” and feel that we are inclined 
to substitute books for experience and read- 
ing for action, but few would deny the 
result of books in action in the past. Though 
other means of communication are coming 
into use and must be considered by the 
librarian, the influence of books is likely to 
continue for some years in the future. 

The question of peace in relation to 
literature or in any other aspect is difficult 
to discuss at the present time. Indeed this 
very difficulty makes one realize how far we 
have gone along the road to war. To any 
person who was educated in the period 
between the two world wars, and particular- 
ly in the years when it was felt (naively 
perhaps) that some progress toward friend- 
ship was being made, the events of the last 
few years are particularly disillusioning. We 
are tempted to wonder whether those are 
right who believe that men are war-like 
by nature, that there are times of peace 
in a warring world rather than periods of 


war in a normally peaceful history. Tem 
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porarily, at least, the efforts of men of good 
will have failed but one must hope this does 
not mean that the failure is permanent. 

In spite of appearances I believe that a 
universal desire for peace has grown with 
the development of war into mass execu- 
tion carried on by mechanized means. Unless 
aroused by fear and propaganda the average 
person wants nothing so much as peace. We 
feel sympathetic when the policeman in 
Saroyan’s ‘The Time of Your Life’’ says, 
“This is a good world. . . . This is a nice 
world. So why do they make all the 
trouble ?”’ 

Proof of the popular desire for peace 
is shown in the lip service given the idea 
of peace even by those who have no objec- 
tion to war. We are told that we must 
fight wars “to end wars,” to bring a peace- 
ful way of life. Even those who are most 
sincerely anxious to help Britain knew they 
must begin their campaign at least by rec- 
ommending aid “short of war.” 

As an individual I have many reasons for 
wishing for peace between nations. As a 
librarian, I feel that peace is most necessary 
to the things for which we as librarians 
cherish, in particular the free distribution 
of ideas. Modern war requires regimenta- 
tion of thought, the suppression, in greater 
or less degree, of those civil liberties which 
permit us to make all views available to 
readers, to have represented on our shelves 
all shades of opinion. There are many 
avenues by which these principles may be 
attacked but in no other circumstances are 
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they destroyed so quickly and with so little 
protest as in time of war. Someone has 
said that war taxes are the only ones paid 
willingly and so also under stress of war 
we give up willingly advances that have 
been slowly achieved over a period of many 
years. 

The explanation that such sacrifices would 
be only for the duration of the war may be 
true but the chance that they would be 
permanent is equally great. A whole popu- 
lation exposed for a length of time to only 
official interpretations of events is not in 
any position to form considered judgments. 
It seems significant to me that our partici- 
pation in the last great war was followed 
by a period of great intolerance of minority 
views and groups. Even without the ex- 
cuse of actual war such a spirit is already 
taking hold in this country today. This is 
shown by the attacks on a minority religious 
group, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and by the dis- 
crimination against minority parties in many 
states in the recent election. 


The New Order 


Persons of all shades of opinion are 
agreed on one fact about the present world 
situation, that the end of the present war 
will bring a new kind of world order. Some 
are sure what this will be and welcome it; 
others are equally sure and deplore it. 
Whether Britain wins or Hitler, whether 
the United States enters the war or not, 
the world is not likely to return to pre-war 
conditions. 

Those of us who think peace a desirable 
state and liberty of opinion a necessity may 
well be thinking of our contribution toward 
making this order as nearly as possible in 
conformity with our ideals. This will be 
impossible without a recognition of what 
has caused war and destruction in the past 
and an effort to correct those conditions. 
These causes are too complex for me to 
attempt to analyze them. They rest in 
the essential injustices of modern civiliza- 
tion and in the ancient psychological ten- 
dencies of men and women. 

It would be extremely foolish to pretend 
that I think that books alone can change 
society and end war. Perhaps they are, 
with a few notable exceptions, the reflection 
of popular sentiment as much as molders 
of it, but I do feel that librarians have on 
their shelves instruments which may be used 
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toward these ends and which must be pre- 
served. 


Glorifying War 


Pleas for peace in literature have nearly 
always been far outnumbered by glorifica- 
tions of war. Robert Morss Lovett (in 
Educating for Peace published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English) 
points out that war, love, and travel formed 
the basis of all the great epics of early 
literature: the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Aeneid, 
the Arthurian cycle. Even Bunyan repre- 
sented the Christian way of life in a martial 
allegory, The Holy War. 

Of peace literature, Professor Lovett 
points to Candide as an early instance of an 
attack on war by the use of satire and com- 
mon sense, but this stood almost alone. The 
French Revolution, the Napoleonic wars, the 
American Revolution—all gave rise in their 
separate countries to books of fiction and 
poetry glorifying the life of the soldier 

English literature of the Victorian period 
justified war as an inevitable and necessary 
part of life. This defense was on three 
grounds, all of which we still find used as 
excuses for war. In the first place war was 
considered a necessary solution for the in 
dividual and social ills that followed the 
industrial revolution. The hero in Tenny- 
son’s Maud solves his personal problems by 
taking part in the Crimean War. Second, 
war was considered beneficial as a mani- 
festation of the unity and solidarity of the 
nation. The third justification was that war 
was the best nurse of individual nobility 
of character, the best way of developing 
leadership and self-reliance. Carlyle and 
Ruskin upheld the military character as op 
posed to that of the manufacturer or trades- 
man. 

Even at this time there were some books 
written with a more realistic view of war. 
Thackeray shows in Vanity Fair the “‘back- 
stairs view” of Waterloo which is in con- 
trast to the more picturesque accounts of 
other writers. 


In the nineteenth century also was written 
the first of the great anti-war novels, Tol- 
stoi’s War and Peace. In this novel of war 
and its effect upon the numerous characters 
with whom Tolstoi has peopled his story, 
war is treated realistically, as it might be 
seen by some being above the ordinary 
human scene, someone who can see its folly 
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and futility, who views dispassionately the 
movement through history of such a char- 
acter as Napoleon. 

While American literature has also had 
its glorifiers of the martial life, the will for 
peace has been stronger perhaps in a nation 
founded on democratic principles than it 
was in Europe. Ida T. Jacobs, in a paper 
on American literature and peace (in the 
collection Educating for peace from which 
I quoted Robert Morss Lovett) points out 
that American civilization was founded in 
many cases by lovers of a more liberal way 
of life. They were an adventurous group 
but strongly individual, and war demands 
suppression of the individual in unquestion- 
ing obedience. Many came to this country 
seeking an escape from militaristic and auto- 
cratic governments, from compulsory milli- 
tary service in battles for the benefit of the 
rulers and never of the people. 


Many American authors felt war was nec- 
essary on occasion but most of the better of 
them hoped for peace in the future. They 
paused in their glorification of the soldier's 
life to think of the common fate of con- 
quered and conqueror. They honored Wash- 
ington as the Father of his Country rather 
than as the Napoleon of the American 
Revolution. War is treated as a rule as an 
aberration and peace as the normal and 
preferable way of life. 

In addition to hopes of peace in the fu- 
ture there were some writers who actively 
desired peace in the present. Whittier’s 
Quaker heritage made him an advocate of 
the peaceful way of life. In the late years 
of the nineteenth century Stephen Crane 
wrote The Red Badge of Courage, which 
Parrington calls “the first great American 
war story {showing} the individual 
caught between the external war machine 
and the inner instinct machine.”’ 

It is interesting also to notice in Bel- 
lamy’s Looking Backward that war has no 
place in this Utopian picture of the future: 

"In my day it was considered that the proper 
functions of government, strictly speaking, were 
limited to keeping the peace and defending the 
people against the public enemy, that is to the 
military and police powers.’ 

‘And in heaven’s name, who are the public 
enemies?’ exclaimed Dr. Leete. ‘Are they France, 
England, Germany, or hunger, cold and naked 
ness?’ ”’ 


In the United States there does not seem 
to have been much anti-war literature written 
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in the years immediately preceding the first 
world war. However in 1910 William 
James published his essay suggesting a 
“Moral Equivalent for War.” The idea in 
this is that there was a certain value in those 
virtues engendered by war—hardihood, 
courage, comradeship, and Mr. James sug- 
gests a plan by which all young men would 
be drafted for a certain period to do the 
hard work of the world, mining coal, road 
building, dish-washing, fishing. This would 
serve as a substitute for war in developing 
hardihood and courage, particularly among 
those economic groups which would not 
otherwise encounter the rougher side of life. 
It would also be socially useful. How prac- 
tical this plan might be, I am not sure, but 
it seems certain that society should offer 
something that will be as challenging as 
the romantic side of war and that will de- 
velop the same virtues. 


World War Books 


The World War brought thousands of 
books, many glorifying war and then in the 
years after the war, many more trying to 
portray it realistically. In the first group 
were books showing the humors of life in 
the trenches, the bravery and self-sacrifice 
called forth by battle, the strength of char- 
acter developed by war. Undoubtedly many 
of these were written honestly and sincere- 
ly, but few have proved to have any per- 
manent literary value. 

Elizabeth Nitchie has written in the 
preface of her bibliography of peace litera- 
ture, ‘Pens for Ploughshares,” which was 
published in 1930: 

“The books that glorify war or portray it as 
a humorous, exciting adventure are no longer 
popular. Ten years ago Empey’s Over the 
Top was on the lists of best-sellers; today All 
Quiet on the Western Front and The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa have taken its place.” 

It might be suggested that Miss Nitchie’s 
statement was influenced by the fact that 
it was written at the height of popularity 
of the anti-war books, but I believe (without 
having made any surveys to prove it) that 
the good books of the anti-war group are 
still being read in libraries ten years later 
while books like Over the Top are seldom 
called for. There might be a number of 
reasons assigned for this, but it is logical to 
assume that interest persists in books that 
reflect genuine experiences and honest char- 
acterization. 
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Parrington in The Beginnings of Critical 
Realism in America points out that “‘the late 
war was the first in our history that has 
produced an aftermath of searching criticism 
in fiction and drama. The romantic note 
dominant in all earlier accounts, particularly 
of the Revolution and the Rebellion, was 
found in stories written by men who took 
no part in them.” This statement is paral- 
leled by that of critics who point out that 
the poetry of the World War which em- 
phasized the beauty of dying for one’s 
country was written by young soldiers who 
did just that. Those who survived to record 
their reactions almost universally felt dif- 
ferently. 

The writers who dealt realistically with 
the war were legion. Some were un- 
doubtedly writing in the fashion of the 
moment, when it was anti-war instead of 
pro-war, some have since changed their 
minds and regretted what they wrote, but 
many of these books will have a permanent 
place in literature. It is practically impos- 
sible to select any titles for detailed discus- 
sion, and it is unnecessary because the group 
as a whole is so well known. Parrington 
lists (writing in 1928 or 1929) Dos Passos 
Three Soldiers, E. E. Cummings’ The Enor- 
mous Room, Thomas Boyd’s Through the 
Wheat, and Laurence Stallings’ Plumes. 
Since then there have been published in 
this country Farewell to Arms and Cobb's 
Paths of Glory, most recently Trumbo’s 
Johnny Got his Gun. In England there 
were novels and poetry by men like Sieg- 
fried Sassoon and C. E. Montague, in Ger- 
many many books besides the ones well 
known in this country, All Quiet on the 
Western Front and Zweig’s trilogy. There 
were plays like Journey's End and What 
Price Glory, Paul Green’s Johnny Johnson; 
and the poets also were disillusioned about 
the glory of war. 

Books of fact were also definitely influ- 
ential in molding public opinion. Out- 
standing among these were the results of 
research into the real causes of war—Millis’ 
Road to War, the books by Fay and by 
Barnes on the origins of the World War, 
books of experience like Gibbs’ Now It 
Can Be Told and the many personal his- 
tories by journalists and foreign corres- 
pondents. 

The trend at the present is undoubtedly 
away from peace and this is now being re- 
flected by our writers, some of whom have 
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announced a change of heart. Personally, 
when a man writes two contradictory books, 
I cannot help feeling that he must have been 
mistaken when he wrote one of them, and 
my inclination is to trust him more when he 
is writing in a period of calm and not under 
the stress of emotion. 

In view of the present world situation, 
one is forced to wonder whether the anti- 
war books had any influence at all. Any 
sensible person will acknowledge that the 
roots of war lie so deep that more than 
books is needed to uproot them and perhaps 
even the peace books we admire most did 
not go deep enough into causes. An un 
expected tribute to the power of books is 
found in the efforts of dictators to eradicate 
those books (among many others) to which 
I referred. Among those books banned or 
burned in Germany were Farewell to Arm: 
and All Ouiet on the Western Front. Lead- 
ing American intellectuals attribute to the 
post-war writers the distrust of American 
youth in slogans about democracy and ap- 
peals to idealism. These are testimonies to 
the influence of the written word. 


Looking Forward 


And these testimonies should lead li 
brarians to consider carefully their program 
for the future. In the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin for November 1940 there are two 
articles, one by Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, 
formerly editor of the A.L.A. Bulletin, and 
one by Norma Ireland, which I should like 
to call to your attention. Mrs. Rossell be- 
lieves that now more than ever libraries 
should think of their part in enriching the 
lives of their patrons, particularly of those 
whose other sources of enrichment are few. 
Mrs. Ireland urges librarians to take a long 
view of their mission and avoid the preju- 
dices and mistakes of 1914-1918. 

There are passive and active ways in 
which librarians may help prepare for a bet- 
ter world, both valuable. Passively, we must 
guard our book collections, defend them 
against arbitrary restrictions, see that all 
sides of public questions are represented 
even though one side may not be popular 
at the moment. This defense may be neces- 
sary in the case of the anti-war literature, 
and this would seem important from the 
historical view if nothing else. 


(Continued on page 591) 








On Behalf of Dragons 


By Eva J. 


AMELOT is here again—but not a 

Tennysonian Camelot. It is a cheap 
and gaudy Camelot, a Camelot of the 
Comics. I voice no undue concern. It may 
be that I cannot bear to see the classics 
murdered, even though murder seems to be 
in fashion. It may be that my pedantic self 
cries out in horror at this transmigration 
into the pulps. Im any case, I believe it is 
of serious moment. This is an S.O.S. cry to 
librarians, as well as to all lovers of litera- 
ture. 

I name one specific case, though there 
are many just as serious. The ‘Sorceress of 
Zoom,” a comic feature in one out of the 
steadily multiplying comic books, is read by 
countless children who seldom come to the 
library. These children are the so-called 
“Dead End”’ kids, the children who already 
have acquired a coat of hardness and surface- 
bravado, the children who think the library 
is a “sissy place.’’ These are the children 
also who will grow up to be _ headline- 
mongers. They will graduate summa cum 
laude from the juvenile pulps to the West- 
erns, the Crime magazines, etc. On the 
other hand, the “Sorceress of Zoom’’ is read 
by many children who do come to the li- 
brary. They hide the well-fingered comics 
inside huge encyclopedias. In some strange 
manner, they know that what they are read- 
ing would not be approved by either the 
school teacher or the librarian. And they 
are right. 


This sense of guilt adds to their par- 
ticular pleasure in the comics. The library, 
as a result, becomes antithetical to the de- 
sires of the children, the library becomes a 
vague symbol of the conscience. When this 
happens, the library becomes atrophied in 
service. The library becomes a negation of 
reality, i.e., at least, the library can offer 
nothing as stimulating as the comics. Chil- 
dren are very easily bored. Too many chil- 
dren are bored in the library. Too many 
books are boring. Perhaps even too many 
library “teachers” are boring. 

Yet, I see no justification for our sur- 
render to the comic-world. I do see a need 
for united opinion and action. 


* Assistant, East Boston, Mass., Branch Library 
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Everything about the comics suggests a 
pseudo-culture which is shoddy and propa- 
gandistic in the worst sense. Exaggeration 
nearly to the point of hallucination is the 
leit-motif. A realm of fantasy beyond even 
that concocted by De Quincey or Rimbaud 
or Hoffmann matches the phantasmagoria 
of color effects. The modern world is keyed 
to a high pitch. Many children are catching 
the fever too—of speed, hyper-activity, and 
super-daring events and deeds. The comics 
supply this kind of intensity. 

The comics, in a way, are ‘streamlined’ 
or 20th century fairy tales. I should have 
no quarrel with them if I felt there was 
some beauty in them or some honesty. I do 
not think I am being critically unfair. I be 
lieve in both Aristotle and Steinbeck. 

The “Sorceress of Zoom” is an example 
of pulp-borrowing. Here are all the per 
sonages of Camelot with the addition of 
the Sorceress who seems to be a female 
descendent of Attila. In the comics, Merlin 
becomes a third-rate magician with no more 
power than a Houdini or a student of the 
Yoga. The dragons also are no longer 
dragons “‘of quality’’! 

Anne T. Eaton in her recent book Read- 
ing with Children says children need “prac- 
tice in the comprehension of dragons.” I 
agree with her. But Miss Eaton means, | 
feel sure, literary dragons, or at least dragons 
who uphold the ancient tradition of dragon- 
hood. She cannot mean these pulp-dragons 
whose tails are no more ferocious than a 
toothbrush. She does not mean synthetic 
dragons. 

The pulp-dragons have lost all hereditary 
alignment to such noble draconic ancestors 
as Grendel or Fafnir or even St. George's 
monster. Their reproduction is an insult to 
Sigurd and Beowulf, to the Knights of the 
Round Table, as well as to Jason and 
Perseus! 

It is not my place to condemn. I make 
a suggestion, however. What are librarians 
going to do about it? 

First, let us talk with the parents. I quote 
Laura E. Richards in “What shall the chil- 
dren read.”” “I plead with all the voice that 

(Continued on page 595) 








Something New in Libraries 
By Marilee Barger 


[AMY completed in a seven-acre wild- 
wood park in the heart of Mason City, 
Iowa, is a most unusual library. 

It has a sun-deck for readers who want 
to absorb Vitamin D with their culture or 
detective mystery. It has a reading room, 
furnished like a hotel lobby with deep 
lounge chairs, and handy little book tables. 
Windows along one of its sides look out 
upon long-abandoned limestone quarries, 
majestic native oak trees, and a friendly 
little creek beneath tall willows. 

Behind this happy union of a uniquely 
modern library building with a natively 
gorgeous park are the cherished dreams of 
two women of Mason City. One of these 
women is Mrs. C. H. McNider, long a 
member of the library board, and its present 
president. The other is Lydia Margaret 
Barrette, for 18 years public librarian there. 

Mrs. McNider, and her distinguished son, 
Hanford McNider, former national com- 
mander of the American Legion, former 
minister to Canada, and assistant secretary 
of war, gave the seven-acre site. 

Miss Barrette and her staff are largely 
responsible for the functional arrangement 
of the new building. The design to fit this 
arrangement, which ruthlessly disregards 
tradition to make the structure fit modern 
trends in library work and the peculiar 
topography of the terrain on which the 
building stands, was beautifully con- 
ceived and executed by Holabird and Root 
of Chicago. The new library hugs the 
ground like the limestone outcroppings 
that dot the earth around it. Gone is the 
old dark woodwork and dimly dignified 
dun-colored walls. Modern pastel shades 
lift the heart and eye to windows looking 
out over the park. Gone is the ponderous 
library furniture—gone whispering 
sibilants of librarians as they glided about 
on rubber-soled shoes. For in the 
library, business will be conducted in no 
cathedral tones, but briskly and smilingly 
as befits a 1940 educational effort, trusting 
to acoustic tile and rubber-tiled floor to 
keep the building quiet and comfortable. 


with 


new 


Fancy an impressively rambling structure 
of modernistic proportions in warm red 
brick and white wood trim, more than 400 
feet long and varying in width from 20 to 
90 feet, built in a sweeping arc, and 
approached across a tree-studded park. 
Imagine this building placed so that its rear 
elevation overlooks two old quarry pits 
now overgrown by a tangle of trees and 
shrubs and vines. So that none of this 
view may be lost from the back of the build- 
ing, the curve is gentle and roughly ap- 
proximates the curve of the limestone walls 
of the old pits. All staff work rooms are 
placed on the front of the building, over- 
looking the more formal portion of the 
park, leaving rooms at the back for the 
public, where window after window frames 
lovely tree-shaded vistas across the wildwood 
or into the quarries. From the large general 
reading room, a great French door opens 
onto a grassy plot which will serve as an 
outdoor reading room in the summer time. 
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Helping the Social Living Program 


By Margaret F. Glassey * 


HIS article describes some of the serv- 
ices which the library at Emerson 
Junior High School attempts to give the 
Social Living Department at that school. 
These procedures are used in an experi- 
mental school where the teachers have much 
liberty of action in relation to the curriculum 
and where we may have twice as many 
student teachers as training teachers. Many 
of these procedures are familiar routine in 
any of our progressive schools. Some of 
them may not be applicable in other schools. 
The department at Emerson has incor- 
porated the teaching of the library skills in 
the Social Living course of study. A com- 
mittee of teachers including the librarian 
worked out a set of lessons for each grade 
level from B7 to A9. Where possible these 
lessons have been correlated with the subject 
matter. Check tests are given at the end of 
the B7, A8 and B9 terms to determine the 
pupils’ progress in acquiring these skills 
and to determine what additional instruction 
or review is needed. As we use these 
lessons on the various grade levels, we find 
that we need to build up a definite library 
vocabulary. We are, therefore, including in 
the regular vocabulary and spelling lists 
for each grade such words as biography, 
bibliography, catalog, fiction, reference, etc. 
These lessons have been developed by the 
class teachers along the lines af the estab- 
lished classroom teaching techniques to 
correlate with the social living program of 
the school. There are a number of inter- 
esting and valuable outlines of study on the 
use of the library, but to be really functional 
we find that they all have to be adapted to 
the curriculum and special needs of the 
school concerned. 

Instruction in the use of the reference 
tools is first given in the classroom by the 
teacher preceding the visit to the library. 
As an aid to the inexperienced teacher, the 
librarian often goes to the classroom and 
presents the first lesson of the series. 

Two preliminary visits to the library are 
part of the orientation program for all B7’s. 
On the first visit, the B7’s are introduced to 


* Librarian, Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles, 
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the librarian by their teachers and are 
conducted on a sightseeing tour about the 
library and the textbook room. We try to 
give them an idea of their privileges in the 
supply of books, not only library books but 
textbooks, and their duties as to the proper 
care of the books. On the second visit, 
the librarian talks to the class about the 
rules and regulations of the library. This 
visit usually ends with each enthusiastic little 
B7 proudly borrowing in the manner just 
explained his first book from ‘‘our school” 
library. 


First Contact 
Very interesting and sometimes most un 
expected are the reactions of the children to 
these first contacts with the library. Recent- 
ly a letter was shyly laid on the librarian’s 
desk by a scrubby, not too clean, little Mexi- 
can lad. It read— 


Dear Miss G.— 

I am very proud how you keep the library clean 
Because when you keep it clean it makes me feel 
like going to read. 

Sincerely yours, 
TONI HERRARA 


This note could be interpreted merely as 
a tribute to our janitor, but his teacher 
declared such was not the writer’s intention. 
Apparently order and friendly atmosphere 
in the reading room gave pleasure to a 
youngster whose home surroundings are 
probably bare and unlovely and the library 
contributed a bit of beauty to his naturally 
beauty-loving soul. 

In watching the children, one is impressed 
by their apparent appreciation of the library 
as a place where they can quietly seek out 
their own individual interests. Perhaps in 
the hurried group endeavors of our activity 
program, the library provides for the pupil 
a needed bit of ordered quiet and mental 
retreat. 

As many of the library skills are taught in 
the seventh grade as is possible for the 
pupils to learn, since we wish to capitalize 
their fresh interest. The library furnished a 
class set of those entertaining little readers, 
Mott and Baisden’s Children’s Book on How 
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to Use the Library as a basic text for all 
seventh grade Social Living classes. This 
book has filled a need and has been used 
by the teachers most successfully. There is 
need, however, of a similar text which will 
include instruction in more advanced refer- 
ence tools, including the magazine indexes. 
Usually, the teacher borrows the set for 
reading in her classroom one hour and 
brings her class into the library the next 
hour to work out an exercise based on the 
book. If the pupils finish their exercise 
before the end of the period, they are 
allowed to ‘‘free read” for the remainder 
of the period. This privilege of “free read- 
ing,” or reading for pleasure, after the 
completion of the regular assignment is a 
device used by many teachers as an incentive 
to good work habits in the library and to 
encourage wide reading on the part of their 
pupils. Occasionally the librarian gives a 
five-minute book talk at the beginning of 
the period to interest the children in the 
new books and magazines. 


The Class Comes to the Librar 


At Emerson, the teachers are quite thor- 
oughly “‘sold’’ on the value of bringing 
their classes to the library to read or study 
together under the supervision of their 
teachers. Every Social Living class is given 
opportunity to come for an hour's reading 
in the library every other week and we 
have a waiting list for any hour in the 
school day which is relinquished by a 
teacher. We find that there is no class so 
retarded that it cannot profit by this contact 
with the library. 

As a preliminary to the library hour, the 
teacher notifies the librarian of the topic 
of study and of the reading capabilities of 
her class. When the class arrives in the 
library next day, a trayful of books dealing 
with its topic of study and suitable to its 
reading ability awaits it. In dealing with 
large classes and those which often include 
pupils new in school and unfamiliar with 
the use of the library, this device starts the 
majority of the class off promptly on their 
reading and gives the teacher time to assist 
the slower members of the group. Reserv- 
ing this trayful of books does not, of course, 
preclude the pupils from browsing about 
the library and discovering their own ma- 
terial if they are able to do so. After 
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several such visits the class becomes familiar 
with the resources of the library on their 
topic and we leave them thereafter more 
or less to their own initiative in discovering 
their materials. 

Our pupils are allowed to know their 
own reading grade and so far as we are 
able to ascertain the specific grade of our 
library books, we indicate on the title page 
of the book, for the guidance of pupils 
and teachers, its reading difficulty. We find 
that this helps the teachers in guiding the 
children’s reading and sometimes acts as 
a challenge to the youngster to stretch his 
reading ability. 

A shelf of books for slow readers is kept 
on reserve near the librarian’s desk and 
we have an understanding with the teachers 
of these groups to the effect that there is 
a “shelf of specially interesting books in 
the library’’ which is “kept just for this 
class.” In this way, our slow or non-readers 
feel that they have a part in the resources of 
the library without feeling their inferiority 
to other readers. Such a plan provides an 
easy method of watching their reading 
progress and of studying their reading inter- 
ests. Teacher and librarian together 
diagnose the pupil’s needs, exchange notes 
on his achievements and prescribe for his 
case. We find that a number of books 
frequently recommended by authorities for 
slow readers really do not interest them 
while other titles which do are continually 
being reported by their teachers. The li- 
brary keeps an unofficial record of these 
findings for the use of young teachers who 
are faced with the problem of working 
with these children, and considerable 
thought and money are spent upon acquir- 
ing the best in this type of library material. 
Magazines which are not of value for 
permanent reference in the library are 
clipped by the teachers for extracts suitable 
for remedial reading exercises. These 
clippings with other remedial materials 
developed by various teachers are preserved 
in the library and are suggestive to other 
teachers who may be assigned to this work 
and have no material immediately available. 

Last spring our counselor told us that 
over 50 per cent of our ninth grade pupils 
had an I.Q. above 110 with a probable 
tenth or eleventh grade reading ability. We 
began to consider what we should do to 
encourage these superior readers to read up 
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to their capacity. A committee of Social 
Living teachers met with the librarian and 
selected and ordered a number of books 
of adult reading grade, of acknowledged 
literary worth and of enduring interest to 
stimulate these superior readers. The teach- 
ers are furnished with a list of these adult 
books and as far as possible will require 
their good readers to select their reading 
from this list. We hope the library may 
contribute something, in the future, to these 
pupils for whose reading program, there 
seemingly, in the past, has been little or- 
ganized consideration. 


First Aid to Youn g Teachers 


Unfortunately, at present, library tech- 
niques of teaching have to be learned on the 
job and young teachers come to their first 
teaching experience not only largely ignorant 
of the basic texts for junior high school 
and of young people’s reading interests, 
but largely unacquainted with the organiza- 
tion and possible uses of the library in the 
school. The first task of the library is to 
orient them with respect to the books and 
the library. 

To help demonstrate to these young teach- 
ers how textbooks and library books should 
supplement each other, we keep on perma- 
nent reserve a reference shelf of all avail- 
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able textbook titles. In these days of many 
adoptions, even our regular training teachers 
have hard work to familiarize themselves 
sufficiently with the new texts. Any aid 
which the library can give in publicizing the 
uses or subject matter of these new texts 
or in reviewing the good points of the older 
texts is, I believe, a worthwhile contribution 
of the library to the Social Living program 
as well as being an aid to economy in the 
use and purchase of material. At Emerson, 
all book material, textbooks, library books 
and supplementary books are organized and 
administered as a central unit, thus allow 
ing the Social Living teacher an opportunity 
to see the actual correlation of Social Living 
subject material with that of science, lan- 
guage, and other departments. 

The librarian meets with all student teach- 
ers and new teachers at the beginning of 
the term and supplies them with a booklet 
describing the resources and services which 
they may expect to receive from the school 
library, and the rules and routine of our 
particular library. They talk over their 
plans and she points out certain tools which 
will be of use to them. They are supplied 
with reading lists on the various units to 
be studied and copies of the city course of 
study. The supervisor of teacher training 
requires that each teaching unit shall include 
an annotated bibliography showing that the 
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practice teacher is not only acquainted with 
the subject matter of a given book but also 
with its reading level. The young teacher 
spends many hours in the library acquaint- 
ing herself with the books and must lean 
rather heavily on the advice and suggestion 
of the librarian. These young teachers 
sometimes have a beautiful idea for a unit 
and proceed to organize the unit without 
first ascertaining what printed material is 
available on which to base the study. With 
a class of forty lively youngsters in charge 
of an inexperienced teacher, such printed 
material is really necessary. 


Young teachers often find the supervision 
of the work of a class in the library a bit 
difficult. They soon learn, however, that 
a part of the secret of a worthwhile library 
hour is in making careful preliminary pro 
vision for adequate materials and giving 
to the class a specific assignment of topic. 
An example of a “boner” along this line 
was that of a learned young student teacher 
(not in the Social Living Department) who 
without knowing his materials and without 
previously notifying the librarian of his 
topic, turned forty lively young A8’s into 
the library to look up the subject of 
“matter.” The confusion that ensued to 
pupils, teacher, and librarian is difficult to 
describe. To help these young teachers 
over this “hump” in their teaching experi- 
ence their training supervisor has drawn up 
a check sheet for the teaching hour in the 
library, outlining the objectives, preliminary 
arrangements necessary, and the desirable 
outcomes. The librarian and the training 
teacher cooperate in making criticisms and 
suggestions that will increase the beginning 
teacher’s ability to get the most worthwhile 
results from the library period for his class. 

In general, after the first few minutes of 
the period, pupils are expected to work 
individually and to maintain an atmosphere 
of study. We are supported in this program 
by our supervisor of teacher training who 
recently said that he believed that the library 
could supply a much needed bit of training 
for our pupils if we required them to do, 
while in the reading room, some concen- 
trated and individual reading or study— 
this being a new and necessary discipline 
for many of them. 

A young teacher came to the librarian’s 
desk and almost shamefacedly asked for a 
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copy of Tom Sawyer and Penrod. He ex- 
plained that his training teacher required 
him to read these two books before taking 
over his class. The training teacher had 
told him that he would derive more know!- 
edge of how to deal with adolescent boys 
and girls from those two books than from 
all his courses in pedagogy and child psy- 
chology. It was also suggested that he read 
one well written book for young people 
each week to acquaint him with children’s 
books and reading interests. He followed 
out this program and found that his influ- 
ence and prestige with his class was con- 
siderably enhanced when they found that 
teacher had actually read the stories he was 
recommending to them. Incidentally, our 
counselor embarked on a course of reading 
all the Newbery Medal books because she 
felt that she needed to know first hand 
what children are reading and enjoying. 


Keeping Up to Date 


The successful encouragement of reading 
habits for junior high boys and girls de- 
pends upon something more than mere 
accessibility of material. The successful 
teacher of reading needs to know personally 
and to be kept in touch with what is new 
and worthwhile in children’s books. In 
this matter the library at Emerson is attempt- 
ing to be of assistance to the classroom 
teachers. Since the teaching load is heavy 
and the time available to teacher and librar- 
ian limited, only a beginning has been made 
on all the interesting possibilities of such 
work. Briefly, the library tries to keep the 
busy Social Living teacher up to date on 
children’s books by the following devices: 

1. Has available for reference, good book 
review periodicals as the Horn Book, Book Re- 
view Digest, Herald Tribune Books, etc. Sub- 
scribes to three copies of the latter. They are 
passed around to the members of the Social 
Living Department each week. 

2. Loans and rotates sets of book jackets to 
the various classrooms to publicize new books. 

3. The local store occasionally puts a display 
of the new books for examination in the library. 

4. Arranges displays of new books for the 
teachers to browse over before and sometimes 
(we fear and hope) during faculty meetings. 

5. The librarian occasionally takes an armful 
of books to the classroom and “‘sells’’ them to the 


children. 
(Continued on page 579) 








Library Bulletin Boards 


By Helen M. Focke, Gilbert O. Ward, and Albert Y oung * 


‘THE library bulletin board can be made 

a very effective means of publicity. It 
can stimulate interest in selected books or 
subjects, call attention to special resources 
and services, and advertise other matters 
which the librarian would bring to the 
attention of his readers. Effective displays 
are easily contrived, provided the librarian 
is willing to do a little careful planning and 
to make the care of the bulletin board part 
of the library routine, instead of occasionally 
just “sticking up a few book jackets.” 
Execution is not difficult once ways and 
means are understood. It is hoped that the 
following outline of principles, methods, 
and materials will prove suggestive and 
practically helpful to those who are respon- 
sible for the bulletin board and who must 
work with simple readily available resources. 


PLANNING 
1. Outline a tentative calendar for a year in 
advance, allowing thereby a balance of sub- 
jects, and avoiding last minute scrambles for 
ideas. 
2. Use this calendar with flexibility. Postpone 
or sacrifice scheduled displays when current 
topics are more important. 
Cultivate a ‘display consciousness.” Watch 
advertisers for ideas which can be borrowed 
or adapted for library use. 

4. Vary the type of subject. Use current 
events much, tying local, national, seasonal, 
literary, education and scientific events with 
the book collection. 

5. Keep in mind the staple interests—work, 
food, children, hobbies—which current 
events may not bring into prominence. 

6. Emphasize the good seasonal titles; books 
of the moment need little pushing. 

7. Keep an informal file of ideas as you get 
them, titles that appeal, clippings, notes of 
effective advertisements, special days, etc. 

8. Keep a working file of pictures, posters and 
book jackets. 

9. Keep on hand a small stock of materials 
papers, inks, paints, etc. 

10. Replace displays before they grow stale 
every two weeks, more or less. 

11. Avoid ballyhoo, but don’t be afraid of an 
occasional light or humorous touch! 

12. Advertise the library's services as well as 
its resources. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
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6. 


10. 


COMP 


(1) 


OF THE BOARD 


Study to make displays simple and striking. 
Neatness and order go without saying. 

The display should express a single idea, 
to which pictures, jackets and text should 
all contribute. 

Color may be gay, but should not be garish; 
should catch, but not offend the eye. 
Background materials may contribute color; 
can, and should be varied. They must be 
planned to harmonize with, or set off the 
materials exhibited. 

A board with a few book jackets neatly 
trimmed and well displayed, is better than 
one overcrowded with them. 

Illustrations used to supplement book 
jackets should excite interest, and be to the 
point. To be most effective they should be 
large enough to attract attention at a fair 
distance, and have the simplicity of a good 
poster. 

Captions and slogans should be brief and 
arresting, unhackneyed, confined to a single 
idea, yet expressed with clearness and force 
Letters and lettering should be neat, simple, 
carefully spaced, and well-proportioned to 
the size of board or poster. 

Avoid long lists or explanations 
board. They will not be read. 
When the subject is changed, change also 
the form of the display, or else the color 
scheme, or both. 

Be sparing in the number of displays shown 
simultaneously in one room. 


m the 


OSITION 
Having decided on the subject, survey the 
material available from the standpoint of 
type, form, color, and effect you wish to 

The subject of a display should 


give. 

to a great extent dictate the form 

The book jackets, pictures, maps and 
other display material will indicate 


whether the exhibit should be 


(a) light against a dark ground 

(b) dark against a light ground 
(c) colorful against a neutral ground 
(d) neutral against a color 


Atrangement of material on the bulletin 
board may be 

(a) bisymmetric, with formal balance 
i.e. with a reversed pattern to the 
right and left of a vertical center 
line. 

informal, with occult balance, using 
a “beam scale’’ arrangement in 
which symmetry is gained through 
balance by size, weight, and/or 
color. 


(b) 
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RECIPE FOR DISPLAY 


Background, blue crepe paper. Letters, unpainted wooden blocks fastened with glue or 
with staples to a strip of cardboard, which is, in turn, stapled to the bulletin board 
Illustration, a photograph from LIFE 


(c) dynamically balanced, so that ma- 
terial is arranged to bring about a 
forceful line movement of the eye, 
properly stopped at points of inter- 
est at beginning or end. 

(4) Color interest should be lightest at the 
top, brightest at the center, duller at the 
sides, and richer at the bottom. 

(5) If jackets or illustrations lack the proper 
color intensity, try outlining them with 
a border of the needed color, with paints 
or paper mounting. 

(6) The caption should be placed for best 
balance, and to give the greatest legibility 
to all details of the layout. 

(7) Study books on simple artistic compo- 
sition and advertising layout. Even the 
short articles in general encyclopedias will 


be helpful. 


The following books are particularly useful: 


Lopatecki, E. de. Advertising layout and typography 
onald, 1935. 
Wade, Cecil. Layout. Pitman, 1934. 


SOURCES OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Advertising circulars and posters. 
Discarded children’s books (if clean pictures 
are still to be found). 


Educational posters from many sources. The 
following may be suggestive: 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. New York 

National Child Welfare Association, 70 
Fifth Ave. New York 

National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 

H. W. Wilson Co. New York. (Library 
posters, 90 cents a set of 8, in 2 series) 

Maps and travel folders. 

Photographs—if large and striking (movie stills). 

Silhouettes cut from varied materials, using 
other illustrations as guides. 

Ten-cent-store books and pamphlets; i.e. alpha- 
bet books, children’s drawing books, nature 
pamphlets, etc. 

Government pamphlets and other publications, 
both state and national. 

Magazines. The following, usually found on 
news-stands and in libraries, are especially 
good for colored illustrations both in text 
and advertisements, and on covers. They 
may be mounted in picture form, or as cut- 
outs. 


American Home Life 

Arts & Decoration McCall's 

Better Homes & Gardens Saturday Evening Post 
House & Garden Woman's Home Com. 
House Beautiful panion 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
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SOURCES OF CAPTIONS, SLOGANS, TOPICS FOR 
DISPLAY 


Book titles. 

Movie titles. 

Quotations—if short. 

Current magazines. The following are excellent 
sources for clever captions, and frequently 
give leads for bulletin board subjects: 


Popular Homecraft 
Publishers’ Weekly 
Science News Letter 


American Cookery 
Country Home 
Country Gentlemen 


Grade Teacher Stage 
Hygeia Time 
Instructor Wilson Library Bulletin 


Nature Magazine 


SOURCES OF LETTERS 


Cut-outs from all sorts of papers, cardboard, 
oil-cloth, etc. using patterns: 

Stencils: Sets of these in various sizes and 
designs are sold for about 50 cents from 
artists’ and school supply houses, and 
by many stationers. 


Tracings from books on lettering and sign 
painting, from advertising posters, maga- 
zine covers, and from children’s alphabet 


books. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Gummed letters. These may be purchased in 
various sizes and a few colors from some 
retail stores, and the following paper novelty 
houses: 

Child Welfare Publishers, Inc. Evanston, Ill 


Dennison Manufacturing Co. Framingham, Mass 
Tablet & Ticket Co. 115 East 23d St. New York 


Hand-colored letters, done with chalk, crayons, 
show-card or water color paints, either after 
blocking out your own designs, or using the 


methods mentioned under ‘‘cut-outs’’ above, 
for outlining them. 
Hand-lettering with a Speed-ball pen—for small 


sized letters. 

Small handprinting outfits. 
factory ). 

Wood block letters. These may be used in 
their natural wood finish, or painted for the 
particular display. If coated with a flat 
white oil paint, they may later be colored 
with water colors which may be washed off, 
and the letters used again. These letters, 
2% inches high may be purchased in some 
10-cent stores for 1 cent each, and may also 
be purchased in boxes of 67 letters, a com 
plete printer's font, from 


The A. I. Root Co. Medina, Ohio. Price $1 
No. 67 (Plain 214 in.) 


(Not very satis 





AN EXAMPLE OF DYNAMIC 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


BALANCE IN ARRANGEMENT 
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Don't FORGET THE LIGHT OR HUMOROUS TOUCH! 


The figure, housetops, stars, 


show-card paper. 


BACKGROUND MATERIALS 


Foundations 


(1) Cork board is the best foundation for 
long wear, and it can be used ‘‘au 


nature,” for its color and surface are 
effective. 
(2) Burlap covered énotless white pine. The 


wood must be soft enough to take thumb- 
tacks or staples. 

(3) Wall-board or plywood. Investigate the 
various boards available in your vicinity, 
for sturdiness, tackability, and endurance. 
They may be used a few times without 
cover, but will soon require one. 

Covering materials: 

(1) Cloth. Burlap, monk’s cloth, or similar 

fabrics, in neutral colors. 

Construction or cover paper. This can 

be purchased in many colors, is light in 


(2) 


weight, and is also useful for cut-out 
letters or silhouettes. A 24 by 36 inch 
sheet retails for about 5 cents. 


(3) Fancy papers from the ten-cent-store; i.e. 
shelf paper, blotting papers, crepe paper, 
gift wrapping papers, etc. 

(4) Kraft (ordinary brown wrapping) paper. 

(5) Show-card board. This can be purchased 
in many colors, and several weights. 


(6) 
MISCEI 
(1) 


(5) 


(6) 


(8) 


etc., are cut out of cardboard. The background is striped 
Light weight corrugated paper would give a similar effect. 


7 


Sheets 22 
10 cents. 
Sheets 28 by 44 inches retail at about 
20 cents. There is usually a discount on 
quantity buying. 

Wallpaper—remnants or sample books. 


by 28 inches retail at about 


LANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Tacks—thumb, upholstery, and map. 
small glass-headed ones are useful. 
A stapler or tacking machine, if possible. 
A paper trimmer. 
Pens. A set of Esterbrook or Speedbail 
round nib lettering pens #1-5. 10c ea. 
Brushes. Get ‘one stroke’ lettering 
brushes, in various sizes. You will also 
need water color brushes, pointed, #2 
and 6. 
Colors. Chalk, if board is placed where 
it won't be rubbed; crayons; black draw- 
ing ink; a set of show-card colors 
(Devoe, Carter, or Prang). 
Paste, and rubber cement. (Light weight 
cardboard or oil-cloth letters fastened 
with rubber cement, can be used again if 
care is taken in removal.) 
Tape, rubber bands, erasers, rulers, 
T-square, triangles, and scissors are very 
essential. 

(Continued on page 579) 
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Cigars for the Councilmen! 


By Eunice Coston * 


BANDONING the aloof attitude to- 

ward politics which it had consistently 
maintained in true ladylike style over a 
period of years, the staff of the Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta made its first timid 
gesture in late 1939—yjust before time for 
the 1940 budget to be considered. With 
some misgivings it was decided to give a 
luncheon for the Mayor and Council, the 
staff voting to undertake the cost—a gamble 
in the hope of eventual returns. For it had 
been thirteen long, weary years since even 
the faintest suspicion of a raise had been 
enjoyed by a member of the staff. So it 
was with the avowed purpose of trying to 
get salary raises that the luncheon was 
undertaken. 

The Atlanta Athletic Club, only a block 
from the library, was chosen for the scene 
of the drama. Members of Council were 
telephoned as it was felt that would be 
much safer than to send a written invitation, 
which could be more easily ignored. A 
Committee had been appointed to get infor- 
mation on the various guests along with 
their weaknesses, hobbies, businesses, and 
other matters that would make a topic of 
conversation with a dinner partner! This 
information was duly transferred to a card 
file and kept for future reference. 

And most of them came—the 
Mayor, the City Comptroller, the 
Board of Trustees, and thirteen 
out of eighteen Council mem- 
bers. A private dining room 
was used for the serving of a 
turkey luncheon, with apple pie 
and cheese—even cigars were 
furnished! 

The librarian felt that the 
plea for more money would 
come with more forcefulness 
from the staff than from the 
administration so the program 
was put in the hands of the Staff 
Association. The plan evolved 
as a sort of “sphere of influence” story which 
was expected to impress the Councilmen, 
as influence was calculated to be the thing 


* President, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Staff Association, Carnegie Library, 


they most desired. There were five speak 
ers, each to speak only two or three minutes, 
speeches to be given after the softening 
effects of a very good meal. 

The librarian introduced the President of 
the Staff Association, to whom she turned 
over the meeting. Said President, her lunch 
untasted and trembling like the proverbial 
leaf, but in her best bib and tucker, made 
the key speech. The difficulty, of course, 
lay in the manner in which the underlying 
cause of the meeting should be stated but 
it was decided to come out bluntly and give 
the reason, but with as much suavity as 
possible. Perhaps a short quotation from 
the speech will show the approach: 

“This is a great opportunity, gentlemen 
For here we have the masters of our destiny 
at our mercy. But the lunch is almost over 
and I’m sure that by this time you realize 
there are no lurking spiders in your food 
and that we think very kindly of you. . . 
Well, anyway, if we have an axe to grind 
today we hope it will leave only a pleasant 
memory... You have all heard of the for- 
gotten man—for the past several years it 
has gradually been dawning on the staff 
members of the Library that they were the 
Forgotten Woman. Now, no woman likes 
to be the Forgotten Woman in the life of 





the lives of the 


much less in 
Councilmen and Aldermen of the city gov 


any man 
ernment. For you gentlemen stand in place 
of our bosses when it comes to that vital 
point, our salaries. Ah! you say, there’s 
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the axe! But before we start grinding 
that axe we want to give you, in a nutshell, 
a background of the work we are doing as 
a reason for your interest in our salaries.”’ 


Three speakers then outlined some of the 
most impressive groups and interests served 
by the library, each taking only two minutes. 
The Adult departments, circulation and ref- 
erence, combined the many groups and inter- 
ests they served in one talk; another speaker 
gave an eye-opening summary of the many 
facets of the work with children; while one 
of the branch librarians gave the high points 
of the service for the enormous neighbor- 
hood book needs. 

Finally, the ‘axe’ was introduced and 
gave the status of library salaries, the train 
ing required, and the length of time since 
there had been a salary raise. The Staff 
Association wound up the program with the 
hope that it need never be necessary for the 


HELPING SOCIAL LIVING 


(Continued from page 573) 

6. Once each semester, the training teachers 
give a book tea in the library for the student 
teachers. On this occasion, various training teach- 
ers give book talks relating their own apprecia- 
tion and use of certain books. This meeting is in 
the nature of a symposium where all taking 
part pool their ideas for the benefit and stimula- 
tion of the student teachers. Reviews arc 
informal and it has been found that the interest 
is greater when all contributions come from 
the faculty members. The library compiles read- 
ing lists and outlines of the talks given for dis- 
tribution at these meetings so that the young 
teachers have some material to carry away with 
them for future reference. In preparation for the 
next such meeting, short reading lists are being 
compiled on topics frequently needed by the 
teachers, such as Mystery and Detective Stories, 
Aviation Stories, Animal Stories, Books to Read 
Aloud, Vocations, etc. 


The result of our efforts is largely im- 
measurable, but at least we notice that our 
Social Living teachers are increasingly alert 
to the new and best teaching materials avail- 
able and somewhat familiar with the ever 
increasing number of the new and worth 
while books that are being written for 
young people. 

We trust that our pupils are acquiring a 
love and habit of reading which will carry 
on into senior high and after life. Probably 
never again will they have so much leisure 
to read as in their junior high school days. 
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staff of the Carnegie Library to consider 
itself the ‘‘Forgotten Woman” again and 
the librarian gave a short talk to close the 
program. No formal responses had been 
asked but a Board member rose and made 
an informal speech of appreciation of the 
librarians, followed by the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee in Council and 
finally by the Mayor. (None of these 
gentlemen promised the raise, of course!) 

In July, however, thirteen staff members 
were given raises. And while the luncheon 
was not entirely responsible, it was felt by 
all that it had been a great help. As a 
consequence, the gesture was repeated in 
1940, in a different way for the new mem- 
bers of Council and the newly elected Mayor 
as well as the outgoing Mayor and mem 
But that’s another story. 


bers of Council. 


LIBRARY BULLETIN BOARDS 
(Continued from page 577) 


SOURCES OF SUPPLIES 
Many of the materials mentioned here are 
available in ten-cent-stores, and in ordinary 
stationery shops. If you have difficulty find- 
ing poster board, cover paper, and show card 
paints, try your local printer, or find out 
where the teachers in the elementary schools 
purchase their materials. The following 
publications will be useful in giving you 
names of materials, and of companies to 
supply them. 
Garrison, Gretchen. Display materials. 
brary Bull. 14:326-27, Dec '39 
Kelly, Matilde. Display materials. American Library 
Association. Public Relations Division. 1940. 3p. 
free on request 
American Library Association. Publicity Committee. 
Visual materials; aids for publicity and display. 
Leads #7, rev. 1939. 50 cents 


Wilson Li- 


mimeo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Good discussions on the library bulletin board 
may be found in the following: 


Allen, A. F. & Penton, M. C. Cooperative Exhibit 
Work. Wilson Bull. 13:465-8 Mar °39 

Fleury, B The Bulletin Board. Lib J. 61:907-8, 
D *°36 

Klove, Mary. Poster Making Wilson Bull 8:21-7, 
S °33 

Loizeaux, M. D. Publicity Primer. 2d ed. H. W 
Wilson 1939 

Ward, G. O Publicity for Public Libraries 2d ed 
H. W. Wilson 1935 


Wheeler, J. L. [The library and the community 
American Library Assoc. 1924 

The following magazines have material on 
making poster and bulletin board displays 
in nearly every issue: 

I Grade Teacher. Educational pub. co 
Ave. Darien, Conn. 

The Instructor. F. A. Owen pub. co 
Dansville, N.Y. 
School Arts. School 
Worcester, Mass. : : 
Wilson Library Bulletin. H, W 

University Ave. N.Y. 


Leroy 
Normal Park, 
Arts pub. co. Printer’s bldg. 


Wilson Co. 950 











[Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W 
Wilson Company.} 


Bonfire of Books 


EVEN years after the Nazis made their first 

burning of books as a sign of their contempt 
for the things of the mind and of the spirit, they 
set in London, during the great raids at the 
year’s end, the greatest fire of books that the 
world has ever seen. The historic center of the 
British book trade in Paternoster Row and its 


environs was demolished, gutted out, and a 
million books or more were incinerated. The 
premises of most of London’s famous _pub- 


lishers and of many of her bookshops were 
destroyed, but out of the smouldering ruins the 
bookmen climbed to announce defiantly, “Busi- 
ness as usual.” That is something of an under- 
statement, for publishing is more than a business: 
in the free countries, of which there are, alas, 
too few, it stands for the right to trade freely 
in ideas, one of the infinitely dear prerogatives of 
a world slipping out from under us. 

In the issue dated January 2, four days after 
the holocaust, the bombed-out Bookseller, organ 
of the British book trade, rebuked Hitler for 
the “folly and futility of all such attempts to 
make a bonfire of free discussion.” Having 
barely escaped with his life, the Editor hurled 
his challenge at the enemy: ‘The destruction 
of 12 Warwick Lane will cause acute incon- 
venience and heavy loss to the proprietors and 
executives of this periodical. But The Book- 
seller continues to be published, and wil] con- 
tinue, as long as there remains a printer to print 
it, and subscribers and advertisers to pay the 
printer’s bill. In this country ideas, mental 
communication and news are fire-resistant and 
bomb-proof. The Bookseller carries on, though 
its home is a crater.” 

Incidentally, one very sensible way of helping 
England is to buy British books and magazines. 
A subscription to the indomitable Bookseller 
(c/o Sir Isaac Pitman, 39-41 Parker St., Kings- 
way, London, W.C. 2) or to such a splendid 
professional publication as the Library Review 
(3 Dunlop St., Glasgow, C. 1) is an invest- 
ment that every library that can afford it and 
some that can’t should make. 


Human Fibre 


M. E. Colman, librarian of the Lord Tennyson 
School in Vancouver, sends me a story about 
a woman warden in North London who warned 


THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 


an old lady hobbling furiously down a street 
to take cover from falling bombs and shrapnel 
The old lady retorted that she wouldn't stop, 
she couldn't stop, because she had to return an 
overdue book to the library! 

Regarding some recent remarks of mine, Mr 
Colman writes: 

“Your suspicion that American young people 
are going to do a lot of repudiating before 
they are through is surely justified by events in 
Great Britain. Do you remember the fulmina 
tions a few years ago against pacifist young men 
in English universities ? 

“The one thing no prophet of doom foresaw 
regarding the present conflict is what one might 
call the tensile strength of the human—or at any 
rate British—spirit. There can be no doubt that 
the same force lies dormant in American ‘little 
men,’ needing only the continued pressure of 
the present danger to bring it to the surface 

I agree that human fibre is amazingly tough 
I wish only that we would find some better way 
of testing it than submitting it periodically to 
the horrible rack of war. 

Who Started This? 
To the Roving Eye: 

As to Insult No. 999 against librarians, quoted 
in the February Bulletin, it’s been bothering me 
nights. I’m not sure whether it’s a matter of 
syntax or sentiment, but there seems to be a 
confusion between you and Mr. Brooks Atkinson, 
not to mention the librarians. 

Let's examine Mr. Atkinson's curious remark 
What he said was, according to your quotation 
“But Bill Wentworth is a nitwit; he could never 
fascinate a librarian, let alone a lady of the 
trapezes.” 

Since this isn’t a magazine for lady trapeze 
artists, we'll leave them out of it altogether, 
admitting with you and Mr. Atkinson that they 
are probably more difficult to impress than ou 
librarians. (You have to catch them on the fly, 
so to speak.) Now let's try a syllogism. Bill 
Wentworth is a nitwit: nitwits never fascinate 
librarians: therefore Bill Wentworth could never 
fascinate a librarian. From which you, dear 
editor, draw the question: “How dumb do you 
have to be, sir, in order to fascinate a librarian ? 
Now unless I have run athwart the law of the 
undistributed middle, logic tells me that your 
question is totally inadequate. The question is 
rather: “How bright do you have to be in order 
to fascinate a librarian?” Or better: “How 
dumb do you have to be in order not to fascinate 
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a librarian ?"’—which latter question I can under- 
stand you are too much of a gentleman to have 
asked. 
Take it away, Mr. Atkinson 
Yours, 
MYRTLE 


Dear My rtle : 


Have you 


ZitcH (and I mean Zilch) 


tried our recipes? 


S.J.K 


Hard to Disturb 


According to a newspaper dispatch, readers at 
Cleveland's public library are hard to disturb. 
It seems that Detectives Cornelius McCarthy and 
William Lavin tracked down, arrested, and hand- 
cuffed a man in the main library's reading room, 
and removed him without being noticed by any- 
one in the room 

My guess is that those weren't readers at all 
They were undoubtedly contest- and puzzle-fiends 
avidly engaged in tearing the library's reference 
tools to shreds. As every librarian knows, these 
hapless little spiders with the insane glint in 
their eyes would not hear the crack of doom if 
it sounded before the last dictionary were closed 
and the library lights went out. 


and Dissent 


Since commenting last month on the popular 


Murmur 


fallacy that public libraries affect the sale of 
books adversely, I've been to see the motion 
picture, Philadelphia Story, which I enjoyed 


immensely. There's a nice little public library 
in the picture, and a charming little Quaker 
librarian, but I’m sorry to say that when Jimmy 
Stewart, who's supposed to have written a novel, 
tries to explain why it's sold so poorly, the best 
explanation he can offer is, ““That’s why we don’t 
sell more books: people go to the library.” 
I'm sorry too that those awful soap ads have 
been popping up again: the phony comic-strip 
that tells the dismal fate of a girl who isn't 
“fastidious.” It's practically a fate worse than 
death. Is the poor creature dining out tonight, 
or dancing, or going to the theatre with a fas- 
cinating beau? Ah, would that she were. Nobody 
will touch her with a ten-foot pole. There she 


sits moping at home with a book. She might 
as well be dead. 
Take that bar of soap away. It offends my 


nostrils. 


American Notes & Queries 


Reference librarians and teachers and students 
of literature will welcome, I am sure, the an- 
nouncement of a new monthly publication, 
American Notes & Queries, edited by B. Alster- 
lund, of the Wilson Library Bulletin staff, and 
Walter Pilkington, reference assistant at the 
New York Public Library. The title is self- 


58! 


American Notes €& will 
act as a central clearing-house of research and 
reference information, through which small but 
significant questions of fact will reach the at- 
tention of those scattered individuals who happen 
to have the answers. It will be concerned chiefly 
with Americana (literature, folk-lore, history, and 
drama) and will be American to the same degrec 
that Notes & Queries is English. As the sub-title 
happily indicates, it will be A Journal for the 
Curious. Send your queries and subscriptions 
($2.50) to 7 West 44th St., New York City 
The first issue is scheduled to appear next month 
index and a 


explanatory Queries 


An annual 5-year cumulation are 


projyecte d 


Governor Blood’s Message 


librarians of 
anniversary 


1939 the New 
fiftieth meeting 
placed themselves on record as “‘determined that 
our libraries shall uphold the right of freedom 
of thought,” in a resolution notably clear in 
concept and forthright in expression. Now the 
Governor of New Hampshire, Robert O. Blood, 
in a special message to the librarians of his state, 
addresses them in the same admirable spirit: 


In September 


Hampshire at their 


“A news item has just come through of the 
forcible removal from Paris libraries of a list of 
almost 150 books not pro-Nazi in sentiment or 
in historical background. Residents of totalitarian 
countries read not what they want but what their 
rulers want them to read. 

“We in New Hampshire have access to books 
on both sides of all questions. Members of the 
New Hampshire Library Association, naturally, 
are interested in books and in libraries. I would 
urge each of you to make full use of the facilities 
your libraries and bookstores provide in inform- 
ing yourself regarding present-day problems. An 
informed citizenry is of vital importance to this 
country today. 

“I would urge you too to keep a sharp watch, 
lest any efforts be made to curtail the freedom 
of your libraries. Do not let prejudice influence 
your own point of view; do not let pressure 
remove from your shelves books that should be 


available to paint a rounded picture of any 
situation. 
“The dictators have boasted that freedom of 


thought in the democracies is a potent weapon 
against the democracies. Libraries can be in- 
fluential in proving that the dictators are wrong, 
that freedom of thought is a weapon for, not 
against, a civilized way of life. Since without 
all the facts there can be no real freedom of 
thought, librarians must be alert to have well- 
rounded collections. Then, they must see that 
these collections are used. No small responsi- 
bility, but an essential one! 


Robert O. Blood, Governor” 


I think that the Governor of New Hampshire 
can be proud of his librarians, and the librarians 
of New Hampshire proud of their Governor. 
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HE Mount Vernon, N.Y., Public Library 

played a leading role in the first program of 
its kind when the Mount Vernon Department of 
Health celebrated October 1940 as Nutrition 
Month, reports Anne Fitzgerald Paramoure. 

A mayoral proclamation of nutrition as a 
major health objective and an important feature 
of national defense urged citizens to participate 
in the activities, and plans were outlined at a 
conference of leaders in civic, health, and religious 
affairs, who served as an advisory committee 
More than one hundred official and private 
agencies assisted in the campaign, which gained 
weight and emphasis by extending over a month. 

The public library housed the chief exhibits, 
and distributed numerous pamphlets and booklists, 
several of which were prepared and mimeo- 
graphed for the occasion. A _ bi-weekly news 
bulletin issued by the local Department of Health, 
especially for the campaign carried information 
on current activities. Available speakers werc 
at the service of community groups, and several 
conferences and lectures were held in the library 
assembly room. 

Excellent newspaper cooperation helped to 
publicize the nutrition campaign, and requests for 
information came to the Department of Health 
from several different states and from Cuba. 
Although no attendance statistics were kept, there 
was a noticeable increase in the number of people 
in the building at all hours during the month. 

As an example of what may be done through 
the cooperation of various elements in a com- 
munity, official and non-official, this project 
deserves attention. The expense to the library 
was negligible, attention was focused upon the 
institution as an instrument for public welfar« 
and the cooperation with other organizations was 
equally important. The same opportunity is open 
to libraries in other places to engender good 
will while benefiting their localities, on a larger 
or smaller scale, in this field or another. 


Se & & 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


The young woman librarian of one of the two 
medical libraries in the Union of South Africa 
has been granted a leave of absence and desires 
to arrange for a year’s exchange with a medical 
library assistant in an American library. This 
library is the medical department of an im- 
portant university library whose director was 
trained in the United States. It serves students, 
professors, research workers and _ the 
profession over a wide area. It is assumed that 
each library participating in the exchange will 
continue to pay its own assistant her 
salary while on leave. It appears that the Amer 
ican librarian would derive a considerable finan 
cial advantage through a favorable exchang: 
rate and lower costs of living in South Africa 

For full details experienced medical library 
workers may address Dr. C. C. Williamson 
Dean, School of Library Service, Columbia Un 
versity, New York, N.Y. 


me dical 


regular 


eo — Le 
The Brooklyn Public Library opened its new 
central building, Ingersoll Memorial, t 


public on February 1 for three hours of insy 
tion, and began service on February 3. Owing 
to lack of an adequate staff, only the circulation 
and children’s departments were functioning at 
the start. 

More than 2,500 persons inspected the first 
floor of the building in three hours on the first 
day. Features of the $5,000,000 structure attract 
ing most attention were details of the main 
entrance with its fifty-foot bronze screen depict 
ing characters from American fiction; architectural! 
details of the interior, including the striking color 
scheme, and various functional characteristics 

Registration of new adult borrowers in the fir 
week totaled 1,500, while the adult circulation 
was 3,100. These figures would have been much 
higher had it not been for restrictions imposed, 
such as barring high school students from registra 
tion (until the young people’s room can _ be 
opened) and limiting new borrowers to one book 
and others to two books each. At that, the 
circulation represented a 33 percent reduction of 
a collection of about 9,000 new books on open 
shelves. Lack of staff for the time being prevent 
servicing of the main collection of 370,000 books 
housed in stacks below the main floor. 

Several interesting tests were made 
in the first week of the new library's service. A 
carefully chosen collection of recent books pur 
chased with $150 given anonymously by “A 
Reader’” a few weeks before vanished in three 


t 


possibl 
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days. A duplicate-pay collection was swallowed 
up by the omnivorous public in the same length 
of time Art books, attractively displayed, went 


out in such volume as to give the 700’s the lead 
among all non-fiction classifications. 

An exhibit of 
Brooklyn in the 


Ingersoll Men 


prints and clippings of. old 


display cases in the foyer of 


rial attracted much attention. 


te le Le 


The Council for Democracy, an organization 


formed a few months ago to strengthen faith in 
democracy as the most dynamic and the best way 
of life, has handbook for community 
leaders and individuals who wish to help forge 
the “invisible 


issued a 


armor’ which is as essential a 
The Coun- 
cil offers to send the handbook to libraries on 
request, as an aid to librarians who are working 


with local 


part of defense as guns and planes. 


groups concerned with education for 
democracy 


Raymond Gram Swing, chairman of the board 


of the Council, has written an introduction to 


the pamphlet. In addition to listing a 
; which groups and individuals may 
undertake to help make democracy work in their 
own communities, the handbook includes a sur- 
vey of projects launched by various national or- 


ganizations and their local afhliates 


variety 
f activities 


projects re- 
lated to the defense program and to democratic 
solutions for current economic and social prob- 
lems. A reading list is included and readers are 
urged to consult their libraries for further sug- 
gestions. Single copies will be sent free on re- 
quest to libraries (Council for Democracy, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York); additional copies 
at ten~cents each. 


The importance of the library as a _ potent 
agency of American democracy is stressed in the 
pamphlet and public-spirited citizens are urged 
to aid librarians in every way they can in pub- 
licizing library services and augmenting book 
funds, so that an adequate supply of reading ma- 
terial may be available for community needs dur- 
ing this emergency period 


The New York Public Library has issued a 
detailed study, Basic Requirements of a Physical 
Science Collection in a Branch Library, by Mary 
Battell Quam, aiming to present a 
minimum book collection in the physical sci- 
ences through a consideration of Readers’ Adviser's 
requests and of the use being made of the books 
now available in New York City branches 


satisfactory 


 & 
An initial grant of $1,000 has been made by 
Coronet Productions, Inc., to Indiana University 


for educational motion picture research. Coronet 
Productions have offices in Chicago and a produc- 
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tion studio at Glenview, Ill. The results of the 
research will be used by Coronet as a basis for 
planning and producing educational motion pi 
tures for classroom use. The research will be 
supervised by staff members of Indiana Unive: 
purpose under the terms of th« 
Coronet grant is to analyze the curriculum content 


sity, and its 


of grades 1-12 in order to determine those topics 
for which motion pictures may provide a mor¢ 
adequate experimental background for classroom 
instruction. 


te Le Le 


The University of Pennsylvania 
another grant of $20,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York to carry forward the ex 
perimental library activities now under way in 
Philadelphia. Last year a survey of Philadelphia 
libraries and of community needs was conducted 
by the Bibliographical Planning Committee, a 
joint enterprise of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Union Library Catalog of Philadelphia. 
Under the new grant, the program and personne! 
of the Catalog and Planning group is being 
integrated in a Bibliographical Center. Aftes 
four years as a guest in the building of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
Catalog has been moved to the Fine Arts Build- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania. 
this generosity of the University, the catalog will 
now have the great advantage of easy access to 
the special collections and rich bibliographical 
materials in the University libraries. 


announces 


Union 


Through 


The recently completed survey of Philadelphia 
libraries, soon to be published, will make it 
possible for librarians in the area to compare their 
holdings, set up fields of specialization and 
avoid unnecessary duplication, broaden their inter- 
library lending and thus give the users of libraries 
greatly increased service. 


Ce ee we 


Mrs. Alice Mitchell Bowker died at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., on January 16th after a long ill- 
ness which followed a paralytic stroke. She was 
Mrs. Bowker was the widow of 
Richard Rogers Bowker, president of the R. R. 
Bowker Co. for many years until his death in 
November, 1933. Mrs. Bowker was educated 
here and abroad and traveled extensively through- 
out Europe with her parents and later with Mr. 
Bowker to whom she was married in 1902 


76 years old. 


te Lee Le 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts an 
nounces a list of fourteen exhibitions available 
for travel now and during the coming year. The 
list, which ranges widely over the field of the 
graphic arts, is the largest and most varied of- 
fered since the Institute initiated the traveling 
exhibitions in 1923. 
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Among the shows at present available are the 
British Fifty Books, which are now on their way 
to this country after a long delay occasioned by 
war conditions; Latin American Printing, a col- 
lection of books, magazines, posters and miscel- 
laneous printing selected by the Pan American 
Union; the National Commercial Printing Ex- 
hibition containing the best work shown in nine 
regional exhibitions held throughout the coun- 
try; Magazines of the Twenty-five Years, 1915- 
1940, illustrating the changes of the last quarter 
century in typography, art work and production 
methods; and an Exhibition of Newspaper Ty- 
pography in three sections including the winners 
of the 1940 Ayer awards, The New York Times 
historical exhibition tracing the development of 
newspapers since the fifteenth century, and a col- 
lection of newspapers from other countries. 


Among the exhibitions that will be made avail- 
able soon are Living Lithography, Propaganda 
and the Graphic Arts; Book Jacket Exhibition, 
The Work of Pynson Printers (the last two avail- 
able from February); Fifty Books of the Year 
(March), and Sixty Textbooks of the Year 
(May). 

In addition, three “Little Shows,” designed to 
meet the needs of institutions with limited ex- 
hibition facilities, are offered. These 
Early Printing, 100 Years of Children’s 
Illustration, and Prints. 


include 


Book 


In recent years the Institute’s traveling exhibi- 
tions have averaged 110 showings yearly in li- 
braries, museums, clubs, colleges and art schools 
located in 55 cities and communities throughout 
the United States. 


An attractive folder describing the Exhibitions 
offered for 1941 may be obtained by writing to 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts, 115 
East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


te Le Le 


The Free Company, new volunteer group of 
American authors, entertainment stars and radio 
workers, have arranged with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System for a series of coast-to-coast dra- 
matic programs on Sundays, beginning Feb. 23, 
to combat alien propaganda. (WABC-CBS, 2:00 
to 2:30 P.M., EST). 

James Boyd, the novelist, national chairman of 
The Free Company, announced the CBS series 
at a press conference in New York City. Serving 
with him on a general committee of the Com- 
pany are: Robert E. Sherwood, chairman of the 
writers’ division; Burgess Meredith, representing 
the actors, and W. B. Lewis, CBS vice president, 
representing radio. 

Other members of The Free Company, each 
of whom, with Boyd and Sherwood, will write 
a play based on a specific American liberty or 
the general subject of freedom in the United 
States, are: 
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Marc Connelly, William Saroyan, Maxwell An 
derson, Orson Welles, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Paul Green, Archibald MacLeish, Sherwood An 
derson, and George M. Cohan. Additional dis- 
tinguished contemporary writers are expected to 
be added to the list soon. 


ve lke Lhe 


More than 2,500 copies of 64 different maga 
zines have been given to The New York Public 
Library in the ‘magazine drive for young people 
started recently by Mabel Williams, in support 
of Mayor F. H. La Guardia’s campaign against 
the sale of obscene magazines in the newsstands 
of the city. After these magazines have been 
sorted, they will be sent from the library to com 
munity centers, parks, and playgrounds 

“Whether we like it or not,” Miss 
stated, “we are convinced that the 
leisure time reading by many young people de 
pends on accessibility. Assuming this is 
look at the community sources for recreational 
reading.” 


Williams 


choice of 


true, 


ee Se 


“Our library has had a gift of books part of 
which we cannot use and should like to 
on to some other library that can use them. The 
books are used books from a private collection 
but they are not reprints and are in quite fair 
condition. We do not want to bother sending 
single books, but any library which can use al! 
of the following titles may have them in return 
for payment of transportation: 


pass 


Khayyam Rubaiyat 
Hutchinson This freedom 
Asquith Octavia 

Ward Eleanor 

Galsworthy Saint's progress 
Maxwell A day's journey 
McCarter Home land 
Wallace Prince of India (2 vols.) 
Hurst A president is born 
Allen Anthony Adverse 
Moore Lalla Rookh 
Crawford Don Orsino 
Crawford Saint Ilario 

Caine Eternal city 

Balzac Cousin Betty 


SUSAN E. MILLER, Librarian 
Henry Clay High School 
Lexington, Ky 


ve Le Le 


The Maplewood grade school library, Maple- 
wood School, Connersville, Ind., is one of the 
most complete of its kind. Principal A. T. Mc 
Cormick informs us that the library has just 
moved into a large classroom 30’ by 36’ with 
nine reading tables (3’ by 6’) of adjusted heights 
for grades 1-6, and fifty sections of 40” oak 
shelving. The library has extensive music and 
visual aid departments. 


we we 
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The Katharine L. Sharp scholarship for gradu- 
ate (i.e., second year) study in library science 
at the University of Illinois Library School will 
be awarded again this year. The stipend avail- 
able is $300-$600. The holder of the scholarship 
is exempt from the payment of tuition ($80 for 
resident students; $160 for non-residents). 

Miss Sharp, for whom the scholarship is named, 
organized the Library School at Armour Institute, 
Chicago, and conducted it there for four years; 
she was then, in 1897, made Librarian of the 
University of Illinois, and the Library School 
was transferred to Illinois, where she remained 
in charge as Director until 1907. 

The scholarship has been endowed by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School Association. 
Applications will be received until March 15. 
The award will be made immediately after that 
time for the academic year beginning September 
1941. Application blanks may be secured from 
the Assistant Director, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, IIlinois. 


we Ge we 


Older librarians and booksellers and all associ- 
ates of Warren C. Rowell who, prior to 1941, was 
vice-president for 37 years of The H. W. Wilson 
Company, will learn with sorrow of the passing 
of his wife on February 12 following a long 
illness. 


The Ph.D. thesis, ‘Historical Development of 
the New York State High School System,” priced 
at $1.50, is now available to teachers and librar- 
ians for 20c to cover handling charges. Send 
stamps directly to the author, W. J. Gifford, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. The 
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thesis, which has 200 pages, a bibliography, and 
2 graphs, was worked out under the direction of 
Dr. Paul Monroe of Columbia University, and 
has been widely quoted by Dr. Kandel and Dr. 
Koos, as well as others in textbooks on secondary 
education. 


eo & & 


Librarians are offered a color printing display 
by The John C, Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
This consists of progressive color proofs with 
notes and the actual printing plates used for the 
jacket of Eric Knight’s dog story Lassie Come- 
Home. No charge is made for loaning the 
exhibit. Write to the publisher’s Advertising 
Department, 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


oo & & 


The Morale Division, Adjutant General’s 

Office, Washington, D.C., has issued a 12-page 
mimeographed bulletin on ‘Army Library 
Service.” 


eS & & 


The Lincoln, Neb., City Library has its first 
bookplate, featuring a drawing of the library by 
David Vernon Manrose. A copy will be mailed 
to anyone who requests one in exchange. 


eo & & 


Devin-Adair will publish this month The 
Religions of Democracy, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. The 
book will present Catholicism, Judaism, and 
Protestantism in expositions by Father J. Elliot 
Ross, Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, and the Rev. 
William Adams Brown. 


“THEY ASKED FOR IT!” 


The following editorial appeared in the Cleve- 
land News on February 7, 1941, following 
announcement of the resignation of Charles E. 
Rush as librarian of the Cleveland, Ohio, Public 
Library to become director of libraries and chair 
man of the library division of University of 
North Carolina: 

The resignation of Librarian Charles E. Rush 
is described as a “bombshell,” although the 
wonder is that he took the punishment for so 
long. His departure is a merited, but still in- 
adequate, rebuke to the Cleveland Library Board 
and its sponsors, majority bloc members of the 
Cleveland Board of Education. 

Mr. Rush is leaving because it is against his 
principles to turn a library into a job shop for 


politicians. He might have stayed on indefinitely, 
and with a pay increase due this year, had he 
been willing to preside quietly over a staff of 


political appointees. Because he refused to have 
a hand in this unconscionable business, he will 
be admired and long remembered by the library's 
real friends. 

But all this will do nothing to improve an 
incredible mess at Public Library. The staff is 
still subject to political raids, and public conf- 
dence in the institution is due for further shocks, 
unless 

Unless members of the Library Board accept 
Mr. Rush's action as a sign of more trouble 
ahead, which it is certain to be. Any qualified, 
recognized librarian who walks into this post 
without some specific assurance that he will be 
allowed to function ethically and professionally, 
would be blind indeed. 

Cleveland citizens can only hope that the 
meddling board members will catch on to the 
fact that libraries simply can’t be run as sheriff's 
offices sometimes are. 
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1941 Contest 


Wanted—an idea for a reference book that 
will fill a reference need not now met adequately 
by any existing reference book. For the best 
idea submitted in this contest The H. W. Wilson 
Company will award one copy of any of its 
reference books priced up to $5 or one year's 
subscription to Current Biography. Here are the 
rules: 

1. Describe reference need not now met by 
any existing reference book, and then out- 
line scope and arrangement of proposed 
reference book. Do this on standard type- 


writer paper. 

2. Mail to Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee so as to reach 
me by midnight, April 10, 1941. 


The judges are Marie D. Loizeaux and Charles 
J. Shaw of the H. W. Wilson Company, and 
Louis Shores 











Contest 


IX days after the January issue carrying the 

first announcement appeared, an idea for a 
reference book reached me. Several more have 
come in and judging by previous contest responses 
this should be the most popular of them all. 
Apparently reference librarians and others too 
have been itching to tell some one about needed 
new reference tools. 

For those who have not sent in any ideas yet 
consult College and Research Libraries (1:84-90 
Dec °39) in which four needed reference aids 
are described. Two of these have already materi- 
alized and the other two are in process, proving 
that publishers will snap up good ideas. Remem- 
ber the closing date, April 10, 1941. 


Briefs 


CORRECTION: Where To Find the New Trade 
Names (15:267 Nov '40) was compiled by Alice 
M. Amoss, librarian of the Technical Library, 
Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland. The price of this 
useful publication is 75c, and the compiler 
informs us that supplements will be issued from 
time to time... Review Index, volume 1, no. 1, 
made its appearance in December. It is edited 
by Louis Kaplan, reference librarian, University 
of Wisconsin Libraries, and Clarence S. Paine, 
librarian, Beloit College. The publisher is Follett 
Book Company, 1255 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, and the price is $3 a year for the four 
quarterly issues. Purpose—'‘to provide a much 
needed inexpensive key to professional book 


reviews in leading scholarly journals.’’ Scholarly 
libraries and scholars in many fields will welcome 
this intelligently conceived and executed idea. 
Elwood H. McClelland, technology librarian, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, calls attention to 
inaccuracies in previous editions of Crispin’s 
Dictionary of Technical Terms, the 1940 edition 
of which was recommended for school libraries 
in this department (Jan. '41). “We have felt it 
necessary to carry on the catalogue cards an 
annotation stating the fact that ‘many of the 
definitions are very unsatisfactory."" This de- 
partment bows to technical experts’ opinions on 
definition content but at the same time cannot 
refrain from voicing the praise of high school 
teachers for the simplicity and readability of thes: 
definitions. Will others who have had experi 
ence with the 1940 edition when 
school pupils and by adults please write in thei: 
reactions so that a supplementary evaluation may 
be included. The first issue of American 
Notes and Queries is scheduled for April. A. W 
H. Pilkington, of the New York Public Library, 
is its editor. As one “fugitive” sponsor t 
another, best wishes in this new venture 
The Pamphleteer Monthly is including the New 
York University Libraries’ project, Index to earl 
American periodical literature, 1728-1870 
Handbook of the learned and scientific societi 
and institutions of Latin America, second print 
ing, was released in December. Its 123 mim 
graphed pages are obtainable from Henry O 
Severance at the Library of Congress for $2.50 
Scientific, Technical and Trade Periodical 
currently received by the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh is a 34-page pamphlet checklist of 
titles in alphabetic order that should be useful 
to all science and technology libraries 


us¢ d with 


Reference Book of the Month 


Wuo Is WHo IN Music, 1941 edition, a com 
plete presentation of the contemporary musical 
scene, with a master record catalogue. Chicago, 
Lee Stern Press (10 South La Salle Street), c1940 
782, cxxviii p. $5; deluxe ed. $10 (one year's 
subscription to monthly Musical Facts included) 

Scope: Contemporary biographical sketches, directories 

of musicians, music schools, organizations, news 

paper departments, foundations and awards, markets, 


radio stations, record manufacturers, publisher 
surveys of musical activities by nation and_ state, 
articles and editorials, bibliographies of books, 
periodicals, and records 

Arranged: Classified, with biographical sketches and 
record catalog each alphabetically 

One is simply overcome by the quantity of 


information provided in this large folio volume 
for five dollars. A mere enumeration of the 
features would require half the space allotted 
this department. Therefore merely those sections 
of greatest reference interest are singled out her: 
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records appears to do, 
what Mr. 
It claims 


The master catalog of 
as far as arrangement is concerned, 


Haycraft calls for in the next review. 


to be a “complete list of the recordings of the 
domestic companies,” a sort of “U.S. cat’ of 
discs. The listing is in one alphabet by title, 


pe rformer, composer, typ« ot composition, type of 
instrument. Information includes company, Cata- 
log reference, but not price. Future listings will 
be included in the monthly Musical Facts. 
Unfortunately, this catalog is at the very end 


of a huge volume of miscellany which, from 
its title, should have been primarily a “who's 
who.” The biographical sketches cover about 
one third of the volume and follow the ‘‘who’s 


who” pattern in form. Basis for selection is not 
specifically indicated, but most of the outstand- 
ing musicians are listed along with many who 
have no more reason for being included than 
others who were omitted. Supplementing the 
sketches are many photographs of musicians classi- 
fied broadly by popular or classical interest, and 
by field of contribution. The various directories 
will be most helpful if one can remember they 
are there. No general index is provided but a 
classified table of contents in the beginning helps 
Of current interest are the lists of ASCAP 


some 
and BMI members, and of more than casual 
interest are the complete list of radio stations, 


record manufacturers, and music organizations 
Directories of schools, musicians, educators, ar¢ 
not complete but nevertheless helpful. A bibliog- 
raphy of music books published during the last 
five years, a periodical list, and a list of music 
departments and their editors in newspapers 
should attract librarians. Authority is assured 
in an editorial board that includes such names 
as Noble Cain, David Ewen, Rudolph Ganz, 
Leonard Liebling, Pitts Sanborn, and contributors 
such as Walter Damrosch, Tommy Dorsey, Deems 
Taylor, Oscar Thompson, and many other equally 
famous people 
Wuo Is WHo 
collection of musical 
nated as the reference 
March and recommended for all 


IN Music because of its vast 
information is here desig 
book of the month for 


libraries 


More Music 


THE Record Book; A Music 
rO THE WORLD OF THE PHONOGRAPH. 


LOVER'S GUIDE 
By David 


Hall. N.Y., Smith & Durell, 1940. 771p. $3.50 
Scope A complete listing and impartial criticism 
SP the best recordings [American pressings 
only} of symphonic, instrumental, opera, chamber, 


Jacket 


vocal, folk, and jazz musi 


irranged By types of musi symphonic, chamber, 
keyboard, strings, woodwinds, voices, etc.; with 
ndex of composers 

This volume is so vast an improvement in 


over B. H. Haggin’s 


scope and information 
is a shame not to be 


Music on Records that it 
able to accord it unqualified praise. The difficulty 
again is the matter of arrangement. In a work 
which fairly cries aloud for a straight, one- 
alphabet dictionary arrangement, the compiler and 
publishers have again fallen for the temptation to 
divide the matter into subject classifications— 
which simply means that the primary user (the 
prospective record-buyer who is seeking quick 
information about one or a number of titles) 
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must perforce have the constant annoyance of 
consulting the index—in a book which should 
be its own index! Also, it was a bad and con- 
fusing mistake to interlard the pages of really 
concise and excellent comparisons of recordings 
with pages of general descriptive matter and dis- 
cussions of the composers, no matter how good 

One can concede the intention (to bring the 
recordings and the more general musical discus- 
sions together), but it just does not work out 
in practice to anything except confusion. On the 
other hand, the placing of the critical evaluations 
of the recordings themselves in columns exactly 
parallel to the listings is eminently usable. Some- 
one, however, must take the blame for a typo- 
graphical arrangement within the listings which 
(while very handsome to the eye) fails to dis- 
tinguish clearly enough between composers, 
works, recordings, artists, and recording com- 
panies. It is difficult to understand why this 
should be the case when there was so explicit a 
model to follow as the Gramophone Shop Ency- 
clopedia of Recorded Music—the pioneer, non- 
critical, inclusive listing published a few years 
ago, and soon (one hears and hopes) to be 
revised and brought up to date. In fact, the 
really satisfactory critical catalog of recorded 
music will not be produced until some publisher 
has the good sense to duplicate or closely adapt 
the Gramaphone typography and single-alphabet 
dictionary arrangement: inserting the evaluations 
or running them in parallel columns (as in this 
book) as the case may be. At least one more 
work in this field is being prepared for publica- 
tion later this year by a qualified compiler and 
publisher (Irving Kolodin and Doubleday, Doran, 
respectively). With no disparagement of the 
excellent content of Mr. Hall’s book, libraries 
will do well to defer purchase until after the 
Kolodin compilation appears, so that the two 
may be compared in respect to arrangement. One 
hopes sincerely that the forthcoming work will 
profit by the mistakes in format of the volume 
under present discussion. 


-Review contributed by H. H. 
PIONEERS IN Music. By David Ewen. N.Y. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940. 280p. $2.75 


developments of opera 
music, and a_ few 


Scope: Origins and early 
and oratorio, instrumental 
musical forms 


Arranged: Classified, with index, bibliography, and 
selected guide to recordings. A very readable and 
enthusiastic volume here cited primarily because of 
its reference value for origins and for carefully 
selected bibliography 

GLEE CLUB AND CHorus, a handbook of 

organizing, conducting, and maintaining glee club 
and choral organizations, with selected, graded 
and classified lists of octavo music and texts. By 
Van A Christy. N.Y. G. Schirmer, Inc. c.1940. 
$2.50 

Arranged: Pt. 1, ‘ 
mended materials, classified es, 1 
voices, treble voices, and under each _ historically 
In tabular form, composer, title, arranger, 

octavo number, price, publisher, number of parts, 
grade of difficulty, length in minutes, and general 
notes are given under each historical division. 
An important first purchase for all libraries that 
serve music departments and especially glee clubs 
and choruses. 


classified discussions; pt. 2, recom 
by mixed voices, men’s 
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THE ART OF POLYPHONIC SONG; compositions 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, for two to eight 
parts. Ed. with an_ introduction by Hans 
Theodore David; original texts, with English 
translations by Willis Wager. N.Y. G. Schirmer, 
Inc., c.1940. 111p. $1.25 

Scope: Twenty-three scores, with notes and analyses 

Arranged: By two-part, three-part, etc. 

For libraries serving advanced music depart- 
ments. 


THE PIANO, Its HisToRY, MAKERS, PLAYERS, 
AND Music. By Albert E. Wier. N.Y. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1940. 467p. $3.50 

Scope: History, construction, teaching, technique, 

music, interpretation, ensemble, two-piano playing, 
and of especial reference value, biographical diction- 
ary of pianists, piano in records, bibliography. 

A fairly specialized tool, but certainly desirable 
in any library serving a music department or 
any considerable clientele of musicians. The 
classified lists of piano composers and their com- 
positions, the list of two-piano compositions, and 
the list of foreign and American piano manu- 
facturers are only a few of the reference features. 


Junior Music Quiz. By Gladys Burch and 
Helmut Ripperger. N.Y. G. Schirmer, Inc., 
c.1940. 134p. $1 

Scope: Twenty-five sets of twenty questions each on 

musical knowledge for elementary schools. 

If this had an index it could be a pretty good 
elementary school library reference tool in music. 


RaDIo ANNUAL; Jack Alicoate, editor; comp. 
by the staff of Radio Daily. 1940. 988p. 

Scope: An annual record of progress 

Arranged: Classified, index in front 


Especially important for annotated lists of radio 
stations, networks and network affiliations, or- 
ganizations, agencies, performers, publishers, 
producers, and outstanding programs. 


Best BROADCASTS OF 1939-40. Selected and 
edited by Max Wylie. N.Y. Whittlesey House, 
c.1940. 368p. $3 

Scope: Best scripts, comedies, variety show, educa- 

tional, western, daytime serial, talk, musical con- 
tinuities, news reporting, spot news reporting, sports 
report. 

Among them are many of the popular favorites 
from President Roosevelt to the Lone Ranger, 
Jack Benny, Raymond Gram Swing, Ted Husing. 
Not among the least of its reference possibilities 
is a source for model radio scripts. 


FUGITIVES 


are questions still unanswered in the libraries in 
which they were asked. If you can answer them 
or if you have Fugitives of your own write to 
Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Answered 


60. Sister Mary Olivette B.V.M., Xavier High School, 
St. Louis, submits, ‘“There is a one-act play of 
that mame portraying the life of the great 
missioner, St. Francis Xavier, written by Marie 
Fischer and published by The Catholic Bosviga 
Mission Society of America, Inc., Maryknoll, 
N.Y. 1935.”’ 


68. 


69. 


70. 


re 


76. 


77. 


78. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Contributions from William J. Haas, reference 
assistant, Free Library of Philadelphia, New York 
City; Mary J. Messler, head of reference depart 


ment, Free Public Library, Trenton, N.J. Answer 
lyric, tag Cobb; music, Gus Edwards; 
ills 


ublisher, Music, Inc. 1619 Broadway, 
New York City. Words, sent by Miss Messler, 
follow. Miss Lucas offers to purchase copy if 
unobtainable. 

ScHOOL Days 

Nothing to do, Nellie Darling 

Nothing to do, you say? 
Let’s take a trip on memory’s ship, 

Back to the bygone days. 
Sail to the old village schoolhouse, 

Anchor outside the school door, 
Look in and see, there’s you and there’s me, 

A couple of kids once more. 


Chorus 
] 


School-days, school-days, dear old golden rule-days 
Readin’ and 'ritin’ and ‘rithmetic, 
Taught to the tune of a hick’ry stick, 
You were my queen in calico, 

I was your bashful barefoot beau, 
And you wrote on my slate, 

“I love you, Joe,’ 
When we were a couple of kids 


"Member the hill, Nellie Darling 
And the oak tree that grew on its brow? 
They've built forty stories upon that old hill, 
And the oak’s an old chestnut now. 
"Member the meadows so green, dear, 
So fragrant with clover and maize, 
Into new city lots and preferred bus’ness plots 
They've cut them up since those days. 


“Under Navy regulations the Speaker of the 
House receives FOUR RUFFLES (U. S. Navy Regula 


tions. 1939. No. 93). The Army gives the 
Speaker FOUR RUFFLES AND THREE FLOURISHES 
(U. S. Army Regulations No. 600-30). I might 


say in passing that these two documents set fort! 
all the honors due government officials suc 
as flags to be displayed, ards of honor. 
From Mr. Haas of the Free Library of Phila 
delphia. 

Inest M. Beale, librarian, Burnett High School, 
Terrell, Texas, offers: The quotation is found 
‘‘An Imaginary Speech of Kine Phillip to the 
White Settlers’’ by Edward Everett included in 
Avery-Van Arsdale Wilber’s Prose and Poetry, 
Book II. 

Edith B. Nettleton, librarian, Guilford Free Li 
brary, Guilford, Conn.; Ruth N. Latshaw, classi 
fier, Princeton University Library; Isabel Erlich, 
first assistant in reference department, Carnegie 
Library, Atlanta, Georgia; Eva M. Page, refer 
ence department, Public Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Florence E. Birks, City Library Association, 
Springfield, Mass.; and Mr. Haas of Philadelphia, 
all contributed to this one. All except Miss 
Page (who referred to Champion Racial Proverbs, 
1938. p. 341), cited N. Y. Times Book Revieu 
= ge 5, 1941, p.23. Miss Page quotes, ‘‘I 
ad no shoes, and I murmured, till I met the 


man who had no feet."’ It is an Arabic provert 


New 


Shohig Terzian, 130 Post Avenue, New York, 
N. ., Wants to know ‘‘when, by whom and 
where this phrase first occurred 

The Genteel Tradition.”’ 
Mildred Burke, of the Chicago Tribune Research 
Dept. and Library, is searching for this or an 
equivalent quotation: 

Calais is a dagger pointed at the 

England. 
“It is said that in the Battle of Manila, Admiral 
Dewey delayed action in order to effect the 
evacuation of a Spanish-American consul. What 
was the name of the consul?’’ Mrs. Fred Fuller, 
librarian, Public Library, Jacksonville, Texas, 
wants to know. 
United we stand divided we fall. What is the 
origin of that quotation? asks Mary Clary Webb, 
Tuscumbia, Alabama. 


heart of 








SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


SECTION’ 


{This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and _ contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City.] 


Democracy Booklist 


N line with programs for teaching democracy, 

as outlined in the January 13th issue of Life 
magazine, the American Library Association has 
issued a new booklist, ‘““The Dangers to Democ- 
racy” (single copies 25c, issued as part 2 of 
the January 1, 1941 Booklist). In two parts, 
The Dangers from Without and The Dangers 
from Within, it is intended to serve as a basis 
for selection of books, pamphlets, and periodical 
articles for all phases of study of the problem. 


New Pocketbook Editions 
Librarians who have found the paper-bound 
Pocketbooks useful will welcome the issuance of 
ten titles in cloth binding for text use at 33c 
per copy. This may meet the previous objections 
of school librarians to the permacloth bindings. 


Enoch Pratt Booklists 


For some time the Enoch Pratt Library of 
Baltimore, Maryland, has been noted for its 
excellent booklists for both adult and juvenile 
readers. The library has recently issued a list of 
booklists and other publications which may be 
obtained from Elsa Clark at the Library. School 
librarians will be interested in the varieties of 
topics for which lists have been prepared, as 
well as the famous Graded Booklists, Science 
Booklists, Art Booklists, and the Magic Keys to 
Books graded booklets on instruction in the use 
of books and libraries, which are of particular 
interest. 


For Parents and Elementary 
Teachers 


If you are responsible for conducting a meet- 
ing of a parent-teacher or mother's organization, 
you will be interested in a new project which 
includes the sending of letters from a dog, Susie 
Cucumber, to young children. The popularity of 
animals with children is apparently perennial. 
Some of the greatest books ever written for them 
are largely concerned with animals, especially the 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 





Editor 


articulate variety: those who talk or write or 
whistle or sing. But the idea of having a little 
dog write letters to boys and girls must be 
credited to Cynthia B. Richardson, who conceived 
the idea of such a service, signing the letters 
“Susie Cucumber,” which, it seems, is really the 
name of her own dog. Subscriptions are sent to 
Mrs. Richardson at R.F.D., Voltz Road, North- 
brook, Ill., and from there the letters are sent, 
at the rate of one a day or week. There are 
eight letters and two gifts, a packet of writing 
paper, and a balloon. There is also a greeting 
card for the donor to send to the child (letters 
are suited to children from three to eight). The 
letters are illustrated simply for children to color. 
The price is one dollar for the eight letters 
and the gifts, which are sent on birthdays or 
convalescent periods. ‘‘Susie’’ is a rather lovable, 
not too whimsical dog, who writes about her 
everyday experiences with her Master and Missy, 
their pets and friends, inserting here and there 
a line on good manners and health. 


Free Book Offer 


With increased interest in the navy as a result 
of the defense program, Herman F. Krafft, 
Wardour, Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, 
offers unbound copies of his Sea Power in Amer- 
ican History, used for years as a textbook in the 
Academy. Written in a popular style, it is of 
interest to boys, and consists of the usual yarns 
of the Navy and Merchant Marine. School li- 
brarians may obtain copies as long as the supply 
lasts from Mr. Krafft. 


Lost Books 


That perennial problem was solved by the 
Parker High School, Greenville, South Carolina, 
by the following campaign, described by Scot 
Childress, a tenth grade pupil, submitted by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Martin, librarian: 


Does your library buy many new books, or 
does it spend its appropriation replacing lost 
books, books not checked out by students? The 
library at Parker High School lost around 400 
books each year, so the chairman of the Library 
Staff, the organization of student workers in the 
library, organized the following plan. She asked 
the president of the student Body to appoint a 
boy and a girl from each class to assist the 
librarian and herself in attacking the problem. 
This committee decided on a campaign for inter- 
esting the student body in searching for the books 


(Continued on page 600) 








Junior Librarians Section’ 


Chairman’s Column 


HE Junior Members Round Table has been 

invited to assist the Readability Laboratory 
of the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion in an attempt to stimulate the interest of 
librarians in the aspects of readability which re- 
late to libraries. 

James Clarke of the Laboratory Staff spoke in- 
formally at the dinner meeting of the New York 
chapter of the JMRT at the Knickerbocker Hotel, 
February 2d, and invited all members interested 
in readability to meet at the Laboratory in New 
York on March 2d to organize a committee for 
discussion of the subject. It is proposed that 
out of this committee working groups can be 
formed to study particular phases of library work 
in which readability is a practical factor. 

Obviously the problems of readability are not 
confined to the New York City area. The staff 
of the Laboratory, therefore, hopes that any Jun- 
ior who is interested in readability will call at the 
Laboratory at any time when visiting New York. 
It is also the hope of the Laboratory that the 
JM’s all over the country will become contribut- 
ing members of the Readability Committee. Such 
associate members who are particularly interested 
in studying readability and in trying to work out 
some of the problems will receive reports of the 
discussions held by the Committee, reports of 
studies undertaken by members, and also releases 
dealing with problems issued by the Laboratory 
itself. 

To make clear the ways in which Junior libra- 
rians can cooperate in and contribute to the study 
of this important problem it is necessary to out- 
line the work to date of the Laboratory. 

It should be emphasized that this work is prac- 
tical. Working on a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the staff began in 1937 to study the 
findings of educators, psychologists, and literary 
scientists and to experiment with the problems in- 
volved in producing readable books on serious 
subjects for the average American. 


Data from previous studies of readability were 
used to determine the many and complex factors 
which make a book readable. Hundreds of li- 
braries throughout the country cooperated in a 
survey to find out what subject people wanted 
to read about and in what fields there was the 
greatest lack of popular, effective non-fiction. 
Competent authors were invited to prepare manu- 
scripts incorporating, as far as possible, the find- 
ings of these investigations. Eleven books deal- 
ing with philosophy, science, sociology, economics, 
public affairs, domestic science, personal health, 





* Material submitted for publication should be ad- 
dressed to the Round Table's editorial representative and 
“‘Coordinator’’ Hazel Kirk Levins, Free Public Library. 
East Orange, New Jersey. ; 


and political science, have been published by the 
Macmillan Company in a series called the Peoples 
Library. 

These books were given a hearty welcome by 
educators and research workers, but the response 
from the library field has not been as enthusiastic 
as was expected from the urgency of the demand 
for readable material. This has not been true 
of all libraries but inasmuch as the lack of such 
books was expressed by practically all librarians 
it is evident that many have not made consistent 
use of this series. Because some libraries have 
found these books most useful it likely 
that the failure of others to take advantage of 
readable volumes is due to the fact that libraries 
have not realized the importance of readability 

Consequently, I have been asked by the Read 
ability Laboratory and the ALA Sub-committee on 
Readable Books, which is cooperating with the 
Laboratory, to invite the Juniors to take part in 
the important job of promoting this unique series 

If your library does not have the Peoples Li 
brary, a recommendation should be made that it 
be acquired. If, on the other hand, your library 
has it, see that it is used on every occasion that 
a borrower even hints that he or she would like 
to read a book about some phase of, say, eco 
nomics, world affairs, or science, without first 
taking a complete course in the subject. Already 
a five-months survey is underway in eighty-eight 
libraries to collect definite information about how 
readers react to the series. If this investigation 
is going on in your library see what you can do 
to make sure that the questionnaires are filled out 
in full by as many readers as possible. 

These are some ways for the associate members 
of the Junior Committee to contribute to this 
work. If you are interested in any of these 
phases or if you have any suggestions to make 
I would strongly urge you to write either to 
Miriam D. Tompkins, chairman of the A.L.A 
Sub-committee on Readable Books, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New York, 
or to the editorial consultant of the Readability 
Laboratory, James Clarke, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York. 


This is, to my mind, an opportunity for definite 
library action. An entirely new tool, the Peoples 
Library, has been placed at our disposal and it is 
up to us as librarians to see that it is kept in 
working order and sharpened through use. Using 
the Peoples Library as the focus, librarians and 
the Laboratory can, in cooperation, make a study 
of readability which will do much toward futher 
ing the democratization of knowledge so in 
portant to the society of our time. 


seems 


Again I wish to remind all the members of the 
IMRT of our vital interest in the candidacy of 
Ruth Hall, of the University of Washington 
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(Seattle), as the council representative of the A, 
B, and C groups in this year’s ALA election. The 
need of such representation should be emphasized 
locally through discussion with your colleagues 
and by mail with your library friends 

John M. Connor 


Splinters From the Round Table 


Joseph Belloli of the Public Library at Pacific 
Grove, California, is serving on the Nominating 
Committee, and Bruce Harlow of the Mission 
School of Mines Library at Rolla, Missouri, is 


working with the National Publication Survey 
Committee 
Norma Olin Ireland, chairman of the Local In 


dexes Committee, reports that 16 states have com 
pleted their indexes, and that the 
derway in all of the states 


project is un 


PEACE 
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BOOKS 


(Continued from 
I believe that there is as much danger 
of self-censorship, of librarians voluntarily 
leaping onto the band-wagon as of inter- 
ference from outside bodies. Censorship 
can be as much a matter of emphasis as of 
banning and over-emphasis on the military 
and industrial phases of defense may result 
in neglect of the less well-advertised phases, 
the intellectual, economic, and _ spiritual 
strengthening. 


FOR 


+ , 
Page 


If there is to be evolved any sort of moral 
equivalent for war, it must be found in the 
fight against ignorance, poverty, and in- 
justice. Reconstruction after war on the 
basis of a more intelligent economic system 
is certainly a goal worth working for. Sure- 
ly the great literature that has been and is 
being written on this should be made avail- 
able to everyone in our libraries, and espe- 
cially to young people looking for vocational 
guidance. 

Actively, the library as an educational in- 
stitution must be made more effective than 
ever. Cooperation with other agencies for 
adult education should be emphasized. Here 
again we must guard against letting libraries 
and adult education become just so many 
more instruments of propaganda, as they 
seem to have been in the last war. I can- 
not see the good done to democracy in 
pumping a jingoistic view of Americanism 
into those who are looking for knowledge. 

If peace is ever to be achieved, if recon- 
struction can be brought about, it will be 
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[hanks to the 
Association, and the interest of Laura A 


generosity of the Special Li 


braries 
Woodward, its president, a circular has been ad 
dressed to the members of the S.L.A. inviting 
them to contribute to our cumulation of Local 
Indexes 


i olorado ofhicers for 


IMRT has elected new 
1941-42: 

Raynard Swank, Documents Librarian at the Univer 
sity of Colorado Boulder, chairman; vice chairman, 
Robert Canny, Reference Department, Denver Publi 
Library; secretary, Margaret Hayes, High School Libra: 
ian, Greeley; and treasurer, Patricia Stewart, acting 
librarian of the Fort Collins Public Library 

And now—for the paper, “Books—for Peac« 
and Reconstruction,” which Mildred T. Stebitz 


JMRT Midwinter Meeting, turn back t 


the leading article in this issuc 


read at 


AND RECONSTRUCTION 


by the earnest and intelligent efforts of the 
people as a whole. Peace will come when 


enough of the people want it sincerely 
enough to attack the causes of war. To do 


this they need, in addition to information 
of the best kind, the ability to think critical- 
ly and form judgments. This can be ac- 
complished in part by the best type of adult 
education, by forums, classes, lectures and 
other activities with which libraries can co 
operate if they are not actually initiated by 
libraries. Libraries should continue to sup- 
port the educational work of groups like 
the labor unions which are carrying on edu 
cation among groups not ordinarily reached 
by cultural movements. 

These objectives are desirable whether we 
become more closely involved in war or not. 
If we are involved, then more than ever 
must we bend our efforts to keeping the 
ideal of peace before us, to cherishing the 
literature of peace, toward keeping our 
sanity in an insane world. Norman Thomas, 
in an article in the July Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy, speaks of America’s place 


in reconstruction of the world and con- 
cludes 
“Although the light of democracy and reason 


seems almost extinguished in war and perhaps 
will be candles in 


in its aftermath, yet there 

the dark, keeping alive men’s hope and faith, 
and the brighter the candles and the clearer their 
hining the better for the distant tomorrow.”’ 


Books and libraries, properly guarded and 
used, should be the brightest of those 
candles. 








The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


{Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should 
be addressed to ary Esther Newsome, Librarian, 
Suffolk University, Boston, Massachusetts. ]} 


New York Botanical Garden 


HE New York Botanical Garden was incor- 

porated in 1891 and in 1896 the trustees 
of Columbia College agreed to deposit the Her- 
barium and Botanical Library belonging to the 
College (except such minor part as was deemed 
necessary for undergraduate instruction at the 
College) with the New York Botanical Garden 
subject to specific conditions. Columbia reserved 
the right to retain or to recall at any time so 
much of its Herbarium and Botanical Library as 
was considered necessary for its own use. Since 
that time the Library and Herbarium at the Gar- 
den have increased with a rapidity that has neces- 
sitated constant expansion of room space. Today 
the Library totals some 50,000 bound volumes (of 
which approximately 4,500 belong to Columbia) 
and 150,000 pamphlets, and it receives regularly 
through subscription and exchange over 600 peri- 
odicals and continuations. 


This reference collection is available to the pub- 
lic on week days from 10 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. and 
on Sundays from 1 to 4:30 P.M. Botany, Paleo- 
botany, Agriculture, Horticulture, Landscape & 
Design, Plant Pathology, Genetics, Economic En- 
tomology, Forestry, Plant Exploration, Geology, 
Biochemistry, Nature Study, Flower Shows, Gar- 
den Clubs, Microscopy, Bacteriology, and Biology 
are the major subjects covered. The early gar- 
den and botanical works and herbals published 
between 1483 and 1800 number approximately 
2,500. The Library possesses manuscript material 
in the form of notebooks, diaries and letters of 
botanists and horticulturists. There is a particu- 
larly fine collection of Darwiniana. About 300 
nineteenth century seed and nursery catalogs in 
addition to current material are available for ref- 
erence. Over 35,000 biographical cards of bot- 
anists and horticulturists are on file. There is a 
collection of some 13,000 lantern slides (about 
half of which are colored) which may be bor- 
rowed by members of the Garden. Loose-leaf 
albums containing some 13,000 photographs may 
be consulted and orders are accepted at nominal 
rates for photographic and photostatic prints. 
By means of the Index Londinensis, illustrations 
(black and white and in color) which have oc- 
curred in botanical and horticultural literature 
prior to 1920 may be located. This quick ref- 
erence tool is used constantly by artists who are 
working with flower and fruit prints, as well as 
by the botanists and horticulturists, 


One of the most frequently occurring reference 
problems is the task of translating the local name 
of a plant (which may be in any language and 
in any dialect) into the correct scientific Latin 
name. Various “common name” indexes are 
available and members of the Garden staff con- 
stantly assist in the recording of additional data. 

A card index to American botanical literature 
is published monthly by the Torrey Botanical 
Club. This bibliographical work is done at the 
Garden Library and the cards are filed in the 
main catalog. The Taxonomic Index is also is- 
sued at the Garden. This work, embracing the 
taxonomic and floristic literature of North Amer- 
ica, is a publication of the American Society of 
Plant Taxonomists. 

The Library follows closely the educational 
program and activities of the Garden. Collateral 
reading is assembled on reserved shelves for the 
various courses, such as: Systematic Botany, Plant 
Morphology, Plant Physiology, Plant Breeding, 
Ecology and Plant Geography, Plant Pests and 
Diseases, Economic Botany, Soils and Fertilizers, 
Fundamentals of Gardening, Outdoor Flower Gar- 
dening, Cultivation of Greenhouse Plants, Culti- 
vation of Trees and Shrubs, Rock Garden Con- 
struction, Garden Appreciation, etc. 

A small display of literature on the subject 
of the Saturday afternoon free lecture is to be 
found weekly in the Main Reading Room. The 
lectures this year have been on such subjects as 


House Plants for Winter Windows 
Color in Winter Woods and Fields 
Flowers the Year Around. 


March lectures include such subjects as: 
Perennials in the Garden 
A Botanist Looks At Western Forests 
Plants of the Bible. 

Probably half a million people in a year come 
to the New York Botanical Garden just for the 
joy of seeing the outdoor flowers, the trees and 
shrubs and the conservatories. Of these visitors 
an increasing number are seeking definite infor- 
mation on specific phases of botany and horticul- 
ture. The services of the entire staff of the Gar- 
den are always available to the general public 
and the Library plays its part in this work of 
disseminating information. 

ELIZABETH C. HALL, Librarian 
New York Botanical Garden 
Bronx Park, New York City 


The February issue (vol. 1, no. 1) of the 
S. L. A. Social Science Bulletin contains a short 
history of the Social Science Group, and lists its 
publications. One of these, ‘Public Administra- 
tion Libraries,” has a new edition in press. 








For County Librarians 


By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


Are You Coming To Boston ? 


HE A.L.A. County and Regional 

Section will hold a 
morning clinics at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
on June 21-24, from 8 to 10 A. M 


Libraries 


series of four early 


The subject for these discussions will be “Ways 
to enlist the aid of non professionals in_ thé 
community.” The matter to be 
be presented briefly and pointedly through skit: 
and recent county library motion pictures. The 
discussions which follow will be led by A. Drum 


discussed will 


mond Jones, Senior Social Scientist, Division of 
Program Study and Discussion, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

There will be a registration fee of $2.00 for 
the series of four meetings. Admission is open 
to all who are interested but preference will be 


given to county librarians and other extension 


workers whose applications, accompanied by the 
before May fifteenth. Total 
registration will be limited to one hundred and 


fee, are received 
Applications should be sent to the 
section secretary, Catharine M. Yerxa, Division 
of Public Libraries, Room 212 B, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 


fifty persons. 


It is hoped Section members will wish to make 
Room 


rooms with twin 


their headquarters at the Hotel Vendome. 
rates are: singles, $3.00-$3.50; 
$5.00-$6.00; 
at $2.50 


beds, suites to accomodate fous 


persons per person. These suites are 


somewhat similar to those at Cincinnati and 


might be fun to try. It is advisable to send your 


room application to the hotel as soon as possible. 


Open Forum 


We are presenting today the fifth in our series 


of articles on ‘What price volunteers?” It was 


written by Marianne R. Martin, Rockingham 
County Library, Leaksville, North Carolina. Miss 
Martin: 

I was interested in both Miss Taber’s article 


and Mr. Lindeman’s reply. I am most decidedly 
on Mr. Lindeman’s side of the fence. 

I do not see how it would ever be possible to 
run a county library without the use of volun 
teers. No 
be, it seems to me it would be impossible to find 


matter how wealthy a library might 


and place professionally trained librarians in 


“every middlesex, village, and farm.’’ To me 


this is not a matter of regret. 


scattered 


We have 


through our 


many deposit stations 
county and all are 
volunteer custodians. While 
custodians much to be 


whole they prove very satisfactory. 


in charge of 
some of these 


leave desired, on the 
The fact that ordinary people throughout the 
in the work of the library 
library seem more to belong to the 
enhances _ the 
library and creates a lay 
county who in some measure under- 


county participate 
makes the 
people themselves. It 


own interest in the 


custodian’s 


group in the 
stand the library’s problems and can interpret 
them to others 

books 


of the custodian. 


The care of the often much in 
the life 
family who consented to take a deposit in the 
ago. This family was 


However, the books left 


means 
I have in mind a rural 
about three 


home years 


anything but cultured. 


in their care have been used and a teacher in 
the community has told me what a marked 
change for the better he has seen in the house- 
hold since it became a deposit station. The li 


brary can exert a cultural influence in more than 
one way 

Miss Taber's objection to volunteers, based on 
the fact that they do not know how to choose 
books for their public, does not seem to me to 
be valid. On the booktruck there is a worker 
who can slip in with the Lutz books some books 
boys will like, and I can even imagine her bold 
enough to put some really worthwhile books in 
the collection left with the horny handed farmer's 
wife 

My own experience is that volunteer custodians 
are very willing to take suggestions and can be 
helpful in interpreting local needs. I rather 
think that local readers are more willing to tell 
a kind neighbor what they want to read than to 
confide in the trained librarian of whom they may 
feel a little in awe. 

I am not as a rule enthusiastic about volunteer 
work. I do think, however, that the 
library custodian’s position is one eminently suited 
of volunteer workers. 


county 


for the us« 

While I believe that the county library should 
seek to have as high standards of service as the 
city library, and be as efficient in its field as its 
sister in the city, I do not think that it should 
try to be exactly J7ke its city sister. 

Not only are “bodies 
bodies terrestrial” as says St. Paul but there are 


there celestial’’ and 


bodies rural and urban and the glory of 
differs from that of the other. 


also 


the one 








A. L. A. Notes 


By Marion A. Milczewshki 


A.L.A. Boston Conference, 
June 19-25 


ENERAL sessions will take place Thursday, 

June 19, 8:00 P.M.; Friday, June 20, 10:00 
A.M.; Monday, June 23, 10:00 A.M.; and Tues- 
day, June 24, 8:00 P.M. The opening session 
is to be devoted to an address of welcome by 
Milton E. Lord, director of the Boston Public 
Library, and to the presidential address of Essae 
Martha Culver. 

“Hemispheric Defense” will be the topic of 
the second session while the third session will 
be devoted to “Rural Libraries’ with Mrs. Ray- 
mond Sayre, past president of the American Coun 
try Life Association 

‘Keynote’ for 1941-42 by president-elect 
Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Library, 
will be the main address of the fourth and final 
general session. 

Clinics during the Conference are being planned 
by the County and Regional Libraries Section, the 
Bookbinding Committee, and the Section for Li 
brary Work with Children. A. Drummond 
Jones, Senior Social Scientist, Division of Pro 
g-am Study and Discussion, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, will lead the discussion during each 
of the four clinics planned by the County and 
Regional Libraries Section to be devoted to ways 
in which county librarians can enlist the aid of 
non-professionals in the community. Admission 
to the series, for which the registration fee is 
$2.00, will be by ticket. Applications should 
sent to Catherine M. Yerxa, Division of Public 
Libraries, Room 212, Boston State House, Boston, 
Mass 

A joint meeting of the Lending Section and 
the Public Relations Committee will feature 
“Tact in Public Relations’ and an add: 
Ralph M. Shaw, Librarian, Department of Agri- 
culture Library, on “Use of Micro-Film in Book 
Charging.” 

The newly created Division of Cataloging and 
Classification is planning four meetings. L. Quincy 
Mumford, Library of Congress, will give an ad 
dress on the reorganization of the processing di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. 


} 
pe 


ess by 


Of special interest to school and children’s li- 
brarians will be the meetings of the School Li- 
braries Section, Section for Library Work with 
Children, and the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table. Two joint meetings of the three groups 
ire planned with Madame Isabel de Palencia 
author of a recent children’s book, St. Anthony’ 
Pig, and of I Must Have Liberty, her autobiog- 
raphy—scheduled to speak at the meeting of 
Monday June 23. The Newbery and Caldecott 


Award meeting will take place Friday Jun 


and the Newbery dinner the same day 


Adult Education Board Booklists 


“A New World Order,’ by Fern Long, A 
ciate Reader's Adviser, Cleveland Public Library 
which has been printed in the February 1 Boos 
list as an editorial will be issued as a reprint 
for quantity distribution by libraries to discussion 
groups and other patrons. Prepared under th 
direction of the Adult Education Board, it is one 
of a series which includes ‘Dangers to Demox 
racy, issued as a supplement to the January 1 
Booklist; “Civil Liberties and Democracy,”’ in 
preparation by Margaret Fulmer, librarian of 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mon 
tana; and “Economic Democracy” and “Socially 


Constructive Fiction,’ which are in pros] 


Children’s Booklists 


Canada, A Children’s List’’ and “Latin Ai 
ica, A Children’s List’ are in preparation and 
will be issued in the near future to supple: 
Canada, A Reading Guide and Bibliography, 
issued as a supplement to the February 1 Boo/ 
list, and “Latin America, Books for North Ameri 
can Readers,” issued as a supplement to the Oct 
ber 1 Booédlist. 


Defense Lists 


The Shops Library; Material Useful in El 
mentary Training,’’ prepared by Iva Winterfield 
Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska, w 
issued as a supplement to the March 1 Booklist 
while “Military Manuals,” prepared by Floren 
S. Hillman, Chief of the Division of Biblic 
raphy, Library of Congress, will be issued as 
supplement to the March 15 issue of the Bood 


dict 


A.L.A. And The U.S. Office of 
Education 


Julia Wright Merrill, chief of the Department 
of Information and Advisory Services, has been 
lent by the A.L.A. to the U. S. Office of Educa 
tion to make a quick study of library needs of 
defense areas, including camp communities an 
industrial communities. 

The formation of an Advisory Committee t 
the Library Service Division of the U. S. Office 
of Education has been announced by Commi: 
sioner John W. Studebaker. Announcement of 
the personnel will be made later. 
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Community Aspects of Guidance.” On 
t 


15 she led a discussion group at 


panel on 


National Committee on Education 
February 


and Defense re 
meeting of the National Council of Childhood 
a talk by Laurence Frank of 


At a meeting of the Committee on February ¢ Education following 
n Washington, the A.L.A. w epresented by the Macy Foundation who addressed the meeting 
Ralph M. Dunbar, chief, Library Service Divi » “Conserving Human Resources in the Field 
, } V 2 I! I es I I n eid 
s1ot l. S. Off of Education ind by Tulian P P ie res - 
ion, | mie . ’ of Early Childhood She was a participant the 
Boyd, librarian of Princeton University Library, : . he. : 
» of Collen me same day on a panel discussing ‘"] Cor 
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the Associ 
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who represented 
Coun 


Reference Libr 1 


Industrial Training Needs Books 
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Farm Discussion Groups on 
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Joint Committee on N.E.A. 
and A.L.A 


At a meeting February a Atlan City 
led by Martha Parks, chairs the Joint ON BEHALF OF DRAGONS 


Committee of t National Education Association 
; ( ntinued from pag 567) 
ind the American Library Association, final ‘ 
leration was given to a report on sch and is left n for beauty in the nurs« Put 
public librari vorking t way. dear young parents, the com suppl 
One of tl Joint Committee's promotional ment which (mysteriously, incomprehen 
leaflets, “Choosing and Buying Books for School sibly) means so much to you 
ibrarie prepared by Oscar McPherson. libr i . ' 
Libraries, prepared Dy )sca McPherson, Second, let us consult our own iragons 
rian at John Dixon Library, Lawrenceville School, . 
: It seems to me that the time h yme to 
Lawrenceville N J. was ] t tl ) ting 1 11 ] + 
; bring o ll our dragons, dust them off 
in Atlantic Cit ‘ : , 
idvertise them, boost up their morale (fo 


ifter all, what good is a dragon 1f nobody 
has heard of him?) Lists of dragon sto 


School and Children’s Library 
ries, dragon posters, art pictures, such as 


Division 
the Chinese dragon, heraldic shields with 


Mildred L. Batchelder, chief of the Division, ‘e ; ‘ 
attended the meeting of the National Vocational dragon emblems, afragon story hours, et 


Association in Atlantic City, February 
\f a Sor eress of 7,00m 


Ol 


Maybe we can “put one ove! 


Guidance a 
20, during which she served 


1 
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{Eprror’s Nore: 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 


The correspondence columns of the 


debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Reaching Labor 
To the Editor: 

The article, “Reaching Labor,” by Mrs. Posell 
in the Bulletin for November is of much interest. 
The plans therein elaborated will revive the 
work done with groups of many sorts, including 
labor groups, by Annie P. Dingman, head of 
the Extension Division for Adult Education (as 
it was then called) of the Cleveland Public 
Library from 1922 to 1931. 

Miss Dingman’s articles in the Journal of 
Adult Education are on topics other than working 
with labor groups, and the full survey of her ten 
years’ work which she intended writing at the 
end of 1931 was precluded by the breakdown in 
health which necessitated her retirement. The 
depression prevented the appointment of a 
successor for some years. 

Most of the methods recommended by Mrs. 
Posell were used by Miss Dingman, and her 
relations with labor leaders were cordial and 
rewarding. It seems only fair that her pioneer 
work in this field in Cleveland should be recog- 
nized and appreciated. 

ELIMA A, FOSTER 
Retired member of the staff of 
the Cleveland Public Library 


To the Editor: 


May I call to your attention the omission of 
two prolific and valuable sources for pamphlet 
material on labor in the splendid article by Elsa 
Posell, “Reaching Labor,”” in the November issue 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin? They are The 
Catholic Worker, 115 Mott St., New York City, 
and The National Catholic Welfare Council, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


The Paulist Press is the only Catholic source 
mentioned, and it is imperative that labor know 
the Catholic viewpoint on unions, strikes, etc. 
We are convinced that the Catholic solution is 
the only solution to labor's problems today and 
it is only fair that labor have the opportunity to 
become acquainted with it. Public libraries and 
school libraries put great faith in your periodical 
and base their purchases mainly on your sugges- 
tions. If you allow only one side of the picture, 
or all sides except the Catholic, then you are 
not catholic (with a small c) in thought and 


MAIL BAG 


What Our Readers Think 


the “truth is not in you.”” This is severe, I know, 
and undoubtedly the blame lies with us Catholic 
librarians, but why, when Catholic sources fo 
the best lie all about you, must we be expected 
to always be reminding you of the same? There 
fore, in editing your splendid bulletin, may | 
beg of you to see to it that your writers, who for 
the most part are alert and experts in the various 
fields of librarianship, be expert enough to repre 
sent the obvious in Catholic thought. Believe 
me when I warn you that it is the only thing 
that will preserve the culture you so desperately 
have tried to acquire and make available through 
books in American library set-up and to which 
you so desperately cling in the face of present 
world ravaging of even the sanctums of th« 
printed word. 

Don’t think me bitter. Catholics should never 
be that. I only long that all of you who grope for 
the truth may come to the light. 

SISTER M. CATHERINE EILEEN, 
Holy Names College Library 
Spokane, Wash. 


Librartiar 


Library Loyalty 
To the Editor: 

Agnes Brindley’s article on library ethics in 
the January issue of the Bulletin, especially hes 
concept of loyalty is rather provocative 

She not only confuses polite and tactful be 
havior with ethics, but fails to point out how a 
librarian can “express himself so that his prob- 
lem may be understood” and at the same time 
follow the maxim, “Loyalty to fellow workers 
and supervisors, even blind loyalty, is of first 
importance.” 

This notion of loyalty which Miss Brindley 
advocates has in the past not only helped to re 
tard extension of library services but has made 
the librarian the step-child in the professional! 
world. For whenever a librarian became articu- 
late enough to protest low salaries, curtailment 
of library service, and unfair treatment on the 
part of some administrators, she was immediately 
accused of disloyalty. 

Miss Brindley casually admits that 
“pressure from unfinished routine tasks, and ten 
sion from speed up,” but she accepts them as the 
established order. Nobody would question the 
wisdom of refraining to discuss these matters 
with individual readers in one’s day to day work 
But there is no reason why through proper li- 
brary organizations the public who pays for 
library service should not be acquainted with 


there is 
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the need for more books, more workers, and bet- 
ter working conditions for library employees. 
And if unfair practices on the part of an admin- 
istrator persist to the detriment of the staff and 
the service to the public, would Miss Brindley 
still suggest “blind loyalty’’ ? 

What administrators really get when they ex- 
pect blind loyalty from their staffs is fear and 
an undercurrent of discontent which plays havoc 
with professional service. 

More and more progressive librarians encour- 
age articulate criticism on the part of library 
workers. They expect loyalty based on respect, 
and on whether they serve the public and staff 
with courage and sincerity. 

MINNIE RUBIN, Children’s Lib’n 
Woodstock Branch 
New York Public Library 


Streamlining the Pamphlet Collection 
To the Editor 


The article in your January Bulletin by Mary 
H. Fritts, ‘Streamlining the Pamphlet Collection,” 
has been read with much interest in the Newark 
Library where Mr. Dana experimented twenty- 
five years ago with making pamphlets cheaply and 
quickly available. A number of New Rochelle’s 
problems and methods are those of the Newark 
Library described in the Wilson Bulletin of May 
1938, “The Pamphlet Library in Newark,” and 
in the twenty-page preface to the fourth edition 
of List of Subject Headings for Information File, 
an H. W. Wilson publication. 

Many years ago Mr. Dana found that it was 
cheaper for a large collection to place circulating 
pamphlets on book shelves. These now number 
more than 71,000, while vertical file clippings 
and reference pamphlets total more than 150,000. 
A large established collection has a weeding prob- 
lem. A semi-automatic weeding scheme has been 
most successful for our vertical file and we are 
working on a plan to weed the pamphlet collec- 
tion in a similar way. 

BEATRICE WINSER, Librarian 
Newark, N. J. 


National Geographic Duplicates 
To the Editor: 

Because your practical suggestions have often 
proven of help to us, I am wondering if some- 
thing we have been doing for several years would 
be of interest to your readers 

Each year we receive as gifts many duplicate 
copies of the National Geographic magazine. 
This material is too valuable to discard without 
some thought, yet we have bound files in our 
adult and juvenile departments. So, we have 
worked out a method by which the circulation of 
this material has been greatly increased. 
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Our young patrons are constantly asking for 
travel and nature material, and we never seem 
to have quite enough books to fill the demand 
for these subjects. So, for the past several years 
we have had an assistant separate copies of the 
Geographic according to subject matter, some- 
times putting articles from different issues but 
about the same country together. Bright colored 
cardboard is then bought, the kind that sells at 
ten cents or less a large sheet. Each sheet is cut 
into eight pieces a trifle larger than the National 
Geographic page. The pages are put between two 
of these boards, a two inch strip of binding cloth 
attached across the back with liquid thread to 
hold the cover together, then two large staples 
are put through cover and magazine material, 
holding it all together. The name of the coun- 
try is lettered on the front cover, a bright picture 
pasted under it, and the whole shellacked. Thus, 
with the addition of a pocket and book slip we 
have a very inexpensive, bright travel book that 
makes quite an appeal to the children, and at 
the same time gives them authentic information. 

Not only the children but teachers as well like 
using this easy to handle material about different 
countries, animals, birds, fish, etc. We have 
found that our material bound in this very simple 
fashion lasts for a long time, in fact, greatly out- 
lasts much of the cheap binding of inexpensive 
small books, and it fills a definite need at the 
slight expense of about four cents a booklet. 

AGNES JEFFRIES, Cataloger 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., Public Library 


Hospital Library Service in Wartime 
To the Editor: 

In the January 1941 issue of the Wéilson 
Library Bulletin appeared an article by Mr. Cedric 
Larson discussing the Library Program of the 
U. S. Army, 1917-18 and 1940-41. 

An omission from that article is note of the 
work done in the hospitals and for the sick men 
of the service in 1917-18. Several chapters of 
T. W. Koch’s Books in the War, c1918 and 
1919; and War Libraries and Allied Studies, 
c1918, tell of that work. Mr. Larson quoted 
from this author in his article. 


The rapid growth of hospital library work 
since that time shows its importance, and your 
Bulletin for February 1941 carries an article on 
the subject. The men of the service and the 
thousands of ex-service men hospitalized have 
continued to receive well organized library service. 
Civilian institutions have also developed extensive 
hospital library work. 

Many of the camps of 1917-18 had hospital 
libraries and librarians, and it seems that they 
should not be overlooked in a survey of the work 
of that time. 

VALERIA E. GRIESON 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mad as a March Hare 


ARCH takes its name from Mars. . The 

old Saxon name was Hlyd-monath, meaning 
boisterous month. It was sometimes called 
Lencten-monath, meaning lengthening month, as 
the days are then perceptibly longer. The Dutch 
called it Lent-Maand, which refers to the same 
change in the length of the days. The old 
saying, ‘Mad as a March hare,’ alludes to the 
effect of the burgeoning of Spring upon the 
temperament of the animal, as it is the mating 
season. .. 

“Some persons are unaware that in early 
colonial days the year began in March. They 
conclude that a transaction begun, for example, 
on February 27, 1720, and ending on April 2, 
1721, was spread over thirteen months whereas 
it really lasted only a little more than a month.” 

American Book of Days ($3.75) 


Information Please! 


The works of what author are most widely 
available today in popular reprints? Thinking 
we knew the answer, we turned to Shakespeare 
in the Catalog of Reprints in Series: 1940 and 
found approximately a column of entries under 
his name. But we discovered nearly three times 
as many for Dickens and Scott; entries under 
Dumas, Stevenson, Thackeray, Trollope, and Hill 
(Marcia MacDonald) ran well over a column 
while approximately the same amount of space 
was devoted to Balzac and Austen as to Shake- 
speare. 

Users of this Catalog will be glad to know that 
material for the First Supplement has been 
compiled and will be soon available. Many have 
written that the service, by quickly locating re- 
print titles for them, has repaid them for its 
moderate cost ($3.50) many times over. 


Who Wrote Shakespeare ? 


Tid-Bits, London, contributes the following to 
the perennial Shakespeare? Bacon? debate: 

Who wrote the greatest plays known to literature— 
Shakespeare or Bacon? Read the first letters of the 
second column downward and you get the author. 


Mac Beth 

Julius Ca Esar 

Two Gentlemen of Ve Rona 
Merchant of Ve Nice 
Coriol Anus 

Comedy of Er Rors 

Merry Wives of Win Dsor 
Measure for Mea Sure 
Taming of the S Hrew 
Antony and Cleop Atra 
All's Well that Ends Well 


Alfred Westfall in his American Shakespearean 
Criticism (1938 $2.75) devotes one of “twenty 
nine short chapters, each followed by a useful 
bibliography” to this controversy. 

“He has been 
resulting book is a 


painstaking in his research rh 
valuable source of information on 
such topics as the history of the Bacon-Shakespear¢ 
controversy, the first American publications of Shak 
speare, the first complete edition. The author has made 
good use of the special knowledge of Henry N. Paul, 


Esq., whose collection of American editions of Shake 
speare together with his unpublished bibliography of 
American editions is now in the Folger library. It 
is honest and thorough, and Mr. Westfall I 


congratulated on having carried through an arduous and 


important task."’ 


The above quotations are excerpts from a full 
review that appeared in The Saturday Revieu 
Literature. 


Shakespea reana 


The Trustees of Amherst College administer 
for the American people the most important 
collection of Shakespeareana in the world. As 
many know, it was a gift of Henry Clay Folger 
and is housed in a library bearing his name in 
Washington, D. C. 

Book Collectors and Collecting 
($3), Carl L. Cannon devotes one chapter to 
Folger, former president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York, who collected 79 First 
Folios (the mext largest holder, the British 
Museum, has five); fifty-eight copies of the 
Second Folio; a portion of the first edition of 
Henry IV; the 1604 Hamlet (only two other 
copies exist); three copies of Pericles (1609), 
one in the original paper wrappers, and literally 
thousands of other rarities. Not including manu 
scripts, prints, playbills, etc., there were approx- 
imately 92,000 volumes in the collection at the 
time of Folger’s death in 1930. This number 
has since been increased to upward of 125,000 


In American 


printed books. Mr. Folger left no record of 
what specific items cost and the only prices 
reported by Mr. Cannon come from auction 


records or agents. Obviously a dollars-and-cents 
valuation, even if available, would mean little. 
However, the author writes that those in a posi- 
tion to know value the collection at between 
$12,000,000 and $15,000,000. 

Books are Mr. Cannon’s primary interest and 
he barely touches on the thousands of extremely 
rare manuscripts in the Folger collection. In 
fact the collection is so extensive that the catalog 
is yet to be completed. However, the Census of 
Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the 
United States and Canada devotes 182 pages to 
a survey of the earlier pieces: a proclamation 
signed by Elizabeth against excess in apparel; a 
certified copy on paper (26 Nov. 1602) concern 
ing the sale of the Mermaid Tavern; several 
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alleged signatures of ““W. Shakespeare’; declara 
tion of the expens of the dyners made for th 
Lords of the King’s (Henry VIII) moste honor 
able Councell 11 Dec. 1514; a conference in 
which is described the wickedness, baseness, and 
treasonous designs of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester; Playes for the Kinge this present year« 
performed at the Cock-Pitt; eleven deeds mention 
ing or concerning John Shakespeare, variously 
spelled Shateswell, Shaxper, Shackspere and 
Shaxpers; and others. 

The above entries quoted from the Census are 
of necessity much abridged. The work was 
compiled by Seymour De Ricci and W. J. Wilson 
under the direction of the Library of Congress 
and published by us under the auspices of th 
American Council of Learned Societies. A de 
scriptive circular will be mailed on request 


All Out 


By the time this appears in print the ‘‘all out 
may have been attempted, succeeded, or failed, or 
the world may still be anxiously waiting th 
day. In all but one of these eventualities th 
least we can do is formulate in our own minds 
the causes of the chaos and what action we can 
take that may in some fashion restore a manner 
of living we once considered our heritage. There 
are honest differences of opinion on these proposi- 


tions. Democratic principles include lending an 
ear to all sincere arguments and then passing 
judgment. 


This the Reference Shelf makes possible by 
assembling in one volume the most authoritative 
pros and cons on each question that have been 
expressed. The following war titles in this serie: 
should be on every shelf. 


1 
i 


Europe: Versailles to Warsaw (October 1939 

$1.25) 

Separate chapters for 23 European countries; no 
events, political trends and foreign policies d 1 
over 400 authorities. 

United States Foreign Policy: Isolation 

Alliance (December 1938 $1.25) 
United States Foreign Policy: Supplement 


(December 1939 75c) 


These two books deal wit 





RESOLVED That the United follk 
policy of isolation toward all ed in in 
ternational or civil conflict outside the western hen 
sphere. 

Anglo-Ame rican Agr ement (August 1938 


$1.25) 

Dictatorship Versus Democracies (December 
1938 75c) 

The question here is Resolved 

States should 


That the 
with Great | 


United 
establish an alliance 3 
The United States and War 
RESOLVED: That the adoption of a 
policy against lawless aggressor nations and the projected 
program of increased national defense be approved as 
best tending to keep us out of war 


(May 1939 90c) 


strong foreign 


Peace and Rearmament (September 1938 90c) 


Compulsory Military Training (January 1941 
$1.25) 

Is the Selective Training Act just? 

Western Hemisphere Defense (January 1941 
$1.25) 


Should the nations of the Western Hemi 
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The Monroe Doctrine in 1940 ($1.25) 

Differir interpretations, 1823-1940 

National Defense (In preparation. $1.25) 

Defense of our economy, ideals and frontie 

International Federation of Democracies (It 
press. $1.25) 

A marvelous con ept; is itt practica 


From Cape Washington To 
Cape Horn 
Between Cape Washington on the northern tip 


of Greenland, and Cape Horn, the southern 
extremity of Argentina, lies the Western Hemi- 


spher This area contains approximately 25% 
of the world’s land surface and scarcely 12% of 
its population. Can it as a unit defend itself 
against all potential enemies? Should it unite 


to do so? How and with what? 

War and the Americas discusses these 
problems from the political, economic, and 
military viewpoints. (No. 3 in the Contemporary 
Social Problems series ($2) compiled by Professors 
Garland of Colgate). Considerable space is 
devoted to the history of Pan American relations. 
It includes a full account of the eight Inter- 
national conferences of American States and the 
Consultative meetings held in Panama and 
Havana. The nature of the present conflict is 
analyzed and the propaganda of the axis and 
allied powers is described. 

Various attitudes adopted by the United States, 
Intervention, Dollar diplomacy, Big Brother 
policy, Good neighbor, A multipartite policy, etc., 
are surveyed. Proposed Inter-American institu- 
described. A section devoted to Inter- 
American trade shows normal channels, competi- 
, conflicting interests, etc., and contrasts 
Germany's trade policy, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, and the President’s ‘‘cartel scheme.”’ 

A map, charts, and tables illustrate major points 
and every one of the book’s 564 pages is ‘infor- 

nd decidedly re adable 


and other 


mative 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Re centl) Publi hed 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 1940 
Published February 17 
In Preparation 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1940 annual bound volume 
Ready in March 


Book REviEw DiIGEsT. 1940 annual bound volume 
eady in March or early April 
id volume takes the place 





is 








1941. NO separat hed in 

February) 

Cumt VE Book INDEX 
ume Re in March 

CURRIE BIOGRAPHY. 1940 
Ready March 

EssAy INDEX. 1934-40, 7-year bound volum«s Rea 
late Spring 

LIBRARY LITERATURE, 1940 annual ime 
Ready in March 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES New Ed 
tion. | in March 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. 
in Marcl 

Watch this space each month for latest informa 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 


1940 annual v ime 


Ready 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


Mentioned in this issue 


Cannon, Carl L. AMERICAN Book COoL- 
LECTORS AND COLLECTING. $3 

De Ricci, S. and Wilson, W. J. CENSUS 
OF MEDIEVAL AND’ RENAISSANCE 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 

Douglas, G. W. 
Days. $3.75 

THE FitmM AS ART. $10 

Garland, J. V. WAR AND THE AMERICAS. 
$2 

Johnsen, J. E. COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING (Reference Shelf, Vol. 14) 


AMERICAN BOOK OF 


$1.25 
Johnsen, J. E. INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF DeEMmocracigs. (Reference 


Shelf, Vol. 14, No. 9) In press $1.25 
Johnsen, J. E. PEACE AND REARMAMENT. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 11, No. 8) 90c 
Johnsen, J. E. UNITED STATES AND WAR. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 12, No. 8) 


90c 

Johnsen, J. E. UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
PoLicy: ISOLATION OR ALLIANCE. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 12, No. 6) 
$1.25 

Johnsen, J. E. UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
PoLicy: SUPPLEMENT. (Reference 


Shelf, Vol. 13, No. 6) 75c 

Judson, L. and Showman, Richard K. THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE IN 1940. (Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. 14, No. 8) $1.25 


Kain, R. S. EUROPE: VERSAILLES TO 
Warsaw. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 13, 
No. 4) $1.25 

Nichols, E. R. WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
DEFENSE. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 14) 
$1.25 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES. $3.50 


Schnapper, M. B. NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 14) $1.25 
Summers, H. B. ANGLO-AMERICAN AGREE- 


MENT. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 12, 
No. 1) $1.25 
Summers, H. B. and Summers, R. E. 


DICTATORSHIP VERSUS DEMOCRACIES. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 12, No. 4) 
75c 
Westfall, Alfred. 
SPEAREAN CRITICISM. 


AMERICAN SHAKE- 


$2.75 











History of the Kinetograph, Kineto- 
scope, and Kinetophonograph 
In 1895, Edison’s collaborator, W. K. L. 


Dickson, wrote the first history of the movies 
under the above title. Because this year is fre- 


quently considered the birth date of the art it 
must be admitted that Mr. Dickson’s major thesis 
was the peep show and that his comments on 
films and talking picture machines were prophetic 
rather than historical. 


Even so, two other books 
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devoted to the practical workings of camera, film, 
and projector were published prior to 1900. 

These three books are included among the 
several hundred indexed in The Film as Art 
($10). This film index contains some 8,600 
bibliographical entries, representing the work of 
more than 2,000 authors. Its completeness was 
made possible only because the compilation was 
made by a large staff of trained researchers 
engaged on the Writer's Program of the W.P.A. 
in the City of New York. 

As suggested by the title, The Film as Art, is 
more concerned with the creative than the pro- 
duction, technology, or sociology of the film 
medium. The 80 page index refers to the work 
of 3,000 film craftsmen, and the descriptive para- 
graphs that accompany the great majority of 
entries will prove of immense value. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


(Continued from page 589) 


in their homes, lockers, and other likely places 


An honor roll was started for students who 
returned a book by posting their names on a 
scroll hung in the library, and as an extra tempta- 
tion to hunt, a box of candy was offered by the 
principal to the student listed the most times. 
The student winning returned eight books. Prac- 
tically the entire student body signed mimeo- 
graphed pledges to check out all material and 
return it on time (overdues are a problem). 

At the midterm inventory, 252 books had been 
lost since September. After this the campaign 
picked up, and 72 of these, as well as 57 books 
lost during former years, were returned. During 
the second semester a second campaign was 
started. Subcommittees were appointed. One 
made medium-sized posters for each room. An- 
other committee made individual stickers for each 
student, 1300 in all. Another committee made 
16 slides for chapel showing. The plot was 
that John wanted a certain book and the book 
was lost. Unknown to John, Butch had taken 
the book, along with others, to his locker, after 
which they were taken home. After finding them 
in his locker, John protested to Butch, after 
which Butch gave some advice to book-stealers. 
The public speaking classes assisted by making 
talks to each home-room. At the end of the 
campaign, things were exceedingly favorable. 
The loss for the entire year had decreased to 131, 
a decrease of 33-1/3% over former years. Have 
your school appoint a Lost Book Committee! 


Photograph Exhibit 


The Roosevelt Memorial Association Library at 
28 East 20th Street, New York City, has pre- 
pared an exhibit of photographs depicting the 
life of Theodore Roosevelt. The exhibit consists 
of 20 large photographs, 13” x17”, and weighs 
about 13 pounds wrapped. These may be bor- 
rowed free for school use, if transportation 
charges are paid by the borrower. 




















( The Roosevelt Memorial Association ) 


THE FIRST ISSUE announces the publication of the 
a Theodore Roosevelt Cyclopedia 


a collection of over four thousand quotations 
from his writings, letters and speeches. The 
book is edited i Albert Bushnell Hart, pro- 
a 


fessor emeritus, rvard University, and Her- 
bert R. Ferleger of the Roosevelt Memorial 


Association, and has a Foreword by William 


INDEX Allen White. 
The volume is 7% by 10% inches, contains 


xiii+674 pages, printed in 10 pt. Intertype 


Compiled and sponsored by Garamond, on 60 Ib. stock antique paper, and 
DELTA PI EPSILON bound in buckram. Price $6.00. 
Honor Graduate Fraternity Roosevelt House 


In Business Education 
.. 28 East 20th Street, New York S/S 





A subject-and-author index of busi- 
ness education articles published 
during 1940 in periodicals and year- 
books. A new aid to the librarian 


in serving research students, teachers, LET’S UNDERSTAND 


advisers, and administrators of busi- 
ness education. Will appear yearly. EACH OTHER 


I Price, net postpaid, $1.00 





A Book for Counselors 





Eleanor Rowland Wembridge Ph.D. 





et a | eo «oe te en $2.50 
THE BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD 1 An easy understanding of psychology with 
270 Madison Avenue. New York City. clues to human behavior presented in a 
; : : | style that is vivid and easy to take. A 
Please send me....copies of the 1940 Index book for teachers, parents, club leaders 
@ $1.00 a copy, postpaid ! and counselors. 








Street > = 2 “gee 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
ME hed eid ata be eee ciate 














McClure’s— 


the first wholesale 
book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Col- 
leges and Universities. We specialize in library 
service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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FOUR STANDARD DOG BOOKS 


Well bound, illustrated books, all by 
Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 


CARE OF THE DOG—S$!I DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA—$5 
TRAINING THE DOG— PRINCIPLES OF DOG 
$1.50 BREEDING—$2 


Order from your bookseller or wholesaler 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





















New Books by STANDARD 


Place a standing order for every new 
Standard Book. You should have 
these: Bible Quiz Book; Lights 
Aglow; Bible Story Readers, 6 volumes; 
Chalk Talks; Tapestry, a book of wor- 
ship; Let’s have a Good Time. Return- 











able copies on request. Write today, 
Dept. WB-3. 

LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify | us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your h 4 
library staff. This ore Teme °° 
service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 








Ready in April 


C.P.A. REVIEW 


Auditing and Theory 








Highway Safety and Automobile Styling 
By ARTHUR W. STEVENS 

this independent and forward-looking volume, Mr 

who has been investigating this problem for six 
makes a competent survey of the accident situation 
Major L. B. Webster, Member American 
Engineers; says, ‘‘ ‘Highway Safety 
an important contribution to 


In 
Stevens, 
years, 
on our highways. 
Society of Mechanical 
and Automobile Styling’ is 


the safety movement in the United States.’’ 
From Your Bookstore §$!.75. 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 





SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 


ive 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 





Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 


136 Liberty Street, 


New York City 


OQuesti vith ANSWERS 
er ae ape EVERY BOOK BOUND B) 
By LOUIS MARDER, LL.B., C.P.A. RADEMAEKERS IS A FOUR 
More Than 1200 Questions — 472 Pages STAR PRODUCTION 
Large Type oe Ske, ae 
Cloth Bound — Lasting Buckram * ACCURACY 
Price—$3.50 a a oe see 
CONCISE TEXT PRESS * SPEED 
Wm. H. Rademaekers, President 





























LIBRARY LEAFLETS 


The results of the ‘‘Leafiet Contest’’ 
. WwW. 


lear, concise, simple guides to the use of the library and its tools! 
L. Wilson Company 


Cc 
by the Junior Members Round Table of the A.L.A. in cooperation with The H 
“SOS in the Library” is devoted to the use of reference books in general. 
“So This is the Catalog’’ takes up the card catalog and the Dewey system. 
“Time-Savers: the Periodical indexes’’ explains the use of the Readers’ Guide. 
Prices: 35c for 10 of one leaflet, or assorted; 75¢ for 50 of one leafiet, 
$1.00 for 100 of one leaflet, or assorted. 


950 University Avenue 


held 


or assorted; 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY New York City 


A NEW EDITION 


of our STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG—also our 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF SPRING JUVENILES 


Will Be Ready Early In March 


WHILE WE GUARANTEE 9% OF THE BOOKS “HUNTTING BOUND 
IN BUCKRAM” TO OUTWEAR THEIR USEFULNESS WITHOUT 
REBINDING, WE ALSO SUPPLY BOOKS IN THE 
PUBLISHERS’ BINDING, IF SO DESIRED 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. _ Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
































ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 


—_— — 





TRANSPORTATION PAID 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a 


} 
selecied 


list of the more popular books likely to be 


included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 


for High School Libraries, and Children’ 
recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are av 
books in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for 
to the clos 


delivery from the beginning date of the order 
prices are: 
10 copies, 15c per month; sample copy fre« 
950 University Avenue, New York City 


« 


100 copies, $1 per month; 


Catalog. All 


rilable 


is reprinted monthly, 


»U copies, 60x 


Se nd ail 


selections are made with the aid of 


from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 


except July and August, with illustrated 
distribution. When ordered for monthly 
of the season with the June issue, the 
per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 
rders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 


I 





FICTION 
BAILEY, HENRY CHRISTOPHER, 1878- 
Bishop’s crime. Pub. for the Crime club, 
by Doubleday 1941 309p $2 
The death of a tramp identified as Dirty 
Dick started Reggie Fortune, the detective, 


off on a case which involved the bishop 
and the cathedral chapter of Badon 


HILTON, JAMES, 1900- 
Random harvest. Little 1941 326p $2.50 
“A story of lost identity, the result of 
shell shock in the world war of 
1914-1918, and of a two year gap in the 


memory of a man who has become a suc- 
cessful industrialist, but whose personal 
life has remained detached, almost un- 
naturally unemotional, as he continually 
seeks for clues to those missing years 
Kirkus 


HINDUS, MAURICE GERSCHON, 1891- 
To sing with the angels. Doubleday 1941 
586p $2.75 


The tragedy of the Czech Republic as 
told through the story of a German, trained 
as a Nazi leader, and a Czech girl, daughter 
of the mayor of a town in Moravia; their 
love and marriage; their hopeless efforts to 
win each other to their respective ways of 
life; and their ultimate redemption 

“Here is a narrative that holds you 
breathless with its sheer power, with the 
unlagging intensity of its drama, with its 
sense of truth expressed simply and clearly 
N.Y. Times 


JAMESON, STORM, 1897- 
Cousin Honoré. Macmillan 
$2.50 


1941 31 Sp 


“A novel about the indivduals of a 
great Alsatian industrial family whose roots 
extend to both sides of the Franco-German 


border and whose attitudes demonstrate 
many of the reasons for the French col- 
lapse.” American news of books 


SIMPSON, EVAN JOHN, 1901- 

King’s masque, by Evan John ;pseud). 
Dutton 1941 477p $2.50 

“The central character in this fascinating 
historical is young Axel Fersen, a 
count and soldier known to his- 
tory as the lover of Marie Antoinette. The 
period covered is from 1776 to 1790, thus 
including the American Revolution and the 
French Revolution as well as the practical 
revolution in Sweden where King Gustav 
III attacked successfully the powers of the 

House of Peers.” Huntting 


novel 


Swedish 


MIXED COMPANY 


ALDINGTON, RICHARD, 1892- 
Life for life’s sake; a book of reminis- 
cences. Viking 1941 411p $3 
Memoirs of an English author. Besides 
recalling an English world that no longer 
exists, he writes of such literary personali- 
ties as D. H. Lawrence, Ezra Pound, Amy 
Lowell, and H. D. 








ALDINGTON, RICHARD—Continued 


“It's good gossip, touched occasionally 
with a perfectly acceptable malice, and any 
future historian, wishing to find out 
how a typical literary man lived during the 
period just before 1914 and during the in- 
terregnum from 1918 to the present, will 
find Mr. Aldington’s memoirs useful.” New 
Yorker 


Barry, IRIs, 1895- 


D. W. Griffith; American film master. 
Museum of Modern art 1940 39p illus 
(New York (City) Museum of mod- 
ern art. Film library ser) $1 


This monograph contains a study of 
Griffith's methods and technical innovations, 
anecdotes from his native Kentucky, a 
wealth of information contributed by his 
cameraman-collaborator, G. W. Bitzer, and 
documents from the Museum's film library 


COOKE, ALISTAIR, 1908- 


Douglas Fairbanks; the making of a 
screen character. Museum of Modern 
art 1940 35p illus (New York (City) 
Museum of modern art. Film library 
ser) $1 

“We shall follow the progress of Doug- 
las Fairbanks from a ‘Young Leading Man’ 
to a ‘Leading Man’ . . . More accurately 
we are looking into the private character 
of Douglas Fairbanks to see how it was 
romanticized or recreated to make him 
become one of the most admired actors 
of his time.” Page 10 


NEHRU, JAWAHARLAL, 1889- 


Toward freedom; the autobiography. Day 
1941 445p illus $4 


Nehru “has been three times president 
of the Indian National Congress, and de- 
clined a fourth term. Next only to Gandhi, 
he is the leader of the millions of India. 
He fights for the freedom of India. .. He 
stands for an Asiatic federation. . . He 
looks beyond to the world order, he thinks 
of mankind as a whole.” Publisher's fore- 
word 

“From a background of wealth and cul- 
ture, Eton and Harrow, Nehru returned to 
India and devoted his life to his country. 
His approach was different from that of his 
chief, whom he forcefully portrays. Nehru 
is opposed to the claim that poverty is godly, 
that political reform can be worked through 
mysticism. He traces the complex phases of 
revolutionary India, striving for unity and 
nationalism and hampered by a plethora of 
economic, social and religious tabus. As sec- 
retary and later president of the All India 
Congress, Nehru was an influence feared by 
the English, and spent most of his latter life 
in jail.” Kirkus 


READERS' CHOICE 


AMERICAN SCENE 


CHEYNEY, EDWARD GHEEN, 1878- 
This is our land; the story of conserva- 


tion in the United States ;by, E. G. 
Cheyney and T. Schantz-Hansen; with 
a foreword by J. N. Darling. Webb 
1940 337p illus $2.20 


“To supply information for the general 
reader and to meet the need for a compre- 
hensive text in conservation . . . has been 
the aim of the authors. An attempt has 
been made to present the material in in- 
teresting form, as free as possible from 
dry statistics, and generously illustrated 
with photographs.”” Preface 

Bibliography: p327-29 


JACKSON, ROBERT HouGHWouT, 1892- 
Struggle for judicial supremacy; a study 


of a crisis in American power politics. 
Knopf 1941 xx,36lp $3 


“My purpose is to set the Roosevelt 
Court proposal and the Court’s own steps 
to reform in their historical and constitu- 
tional perspective. . The social or eco- 
nomic background of legislation . . . and 
the effects of adverse decision are set forth 
only to show the field in which the Court 
was substituting its judgment for that of 
the Congress and the manner in which 
judicial review governed our society or 
economy, as well as its mere effect on 
legal doctrine.” Preface 


“It is the work of a legal scholar who 
can write simply and at times brilliantly. It 
shows a firm grasp of the fundamentals of 
our constitutional history; it is notably com- 
plete (and therefore indispensable) for its 
discussion of judicial problems under the 
New Deal; and it represents, of course, the 
New Deal's position on the role of the judi- 
Ciary in our governmental functioning.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


FRIENDSHIP 


WARNER, FRANCES LESTER, 1888- 
Pleasure of your company; a footnote 


to friendship. Houghton 1940 60p 
$1.50 

An analysis of the basis of real friend- 
ship . . . with plenty of human touches, 
some delightful and pointed anecdotes—and 
some well-placed guideposts.”” Kirkus 


FOR POETS 


Woop, CLEMENT, 1888- 
Poets’ handbook. Greenberg 1940 466p 


$4.50 


Contents: Poetry, verse and prose; Kinds 
of poetry; Rhythm and accent repetition; 
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Rhyme and other sound repetition devices; 
Stanza patterns; Poem patterns; Méiscel 
laneous; Bibliography 

“Clement Wood, who is himself a poet, 
has written a guide to the technique of verse 
for the aspiring writer of everything from 
Tin Pan Alley lyrics up... It is a book 
which fills a need, for since the earlier books 
on the technique of verse the rules have re- 
laxed in one direction and tightened in an- 
other.”” Book-of-the-month club news 


FOREIGN LANDS 


BEMELMANS, LUDWIG 
Donkey inside; illus. by the author. 

Viking 1941 224p illus $3 

A description of the country and social 
life of Ecuador 

“Wherever Ludwig Bemelmans goes, he 
sees things that no one else would see; this 
is partly because he has an artist’s and hu- 
morist’s eye, as appears in his inimitable 
sketches, and partly because he has a talent 
for making odd things happen. His experi- 
ences in Ecuador are presented in ‘The 
Donkey inside’ through whose gay pages 
walk Ecuadorians, tourists, pilgrims to 
shrines and to medicinal baths, and foreign 
agents. He has something to say of Nazi 
influence, but what most interests him is the 
fantastic surface of life in an opera-bouffe 
kingdom.” Book-of-the-month club news 


CHIANG, MME MEI-LING (SUNG) 1892- 
China shall rise again, by May-ling Soong 
Chiang (Madame Chiang Kai-shek) 
including ten official statements of 
China’s present progress. Harper 1941 
356p $3 
“The author ... explains how the war 
being waged against China by Japan has 
brought about a strong national unity in 
her country; how in the face of war, 
China is making substantial achievements 
in such fields as those of education, com- 
munication, public health and economics.” 
Huntting 
“Under the leadership of the Generalis- 
simo and of American educated Chinese men, 
the author states that the criminal stagnation 
of the past generations has been virtually 
overthrown, and wise, honest, and competent 
laws embraced for the opening up of natural 
resources and the establishment of modern 
industries, sanitation, medical centers. . . A 
book which deserves patient reading for the 
sake of enlightenment about the potential 
greatness of a people who will unquestion- 
ably ‘rise again.’"’ Library journal 


FARSON, NEGLEY, 1890- 
Behind God's back. Harcourt 1941 555p 
$3.50 
Negley Farson went to Africa, because 
he foresaw how much the fate of Europe 
might depend upon events in that vast 
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continent. “I began in south-west Africa 

. then went down through South Africa, 
then made a coast-to-coast drive across 
Africa through Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, 
Ruanda-Urundi, the Belgian Congo, French 
Equatorial Africa, the French Cameroons.” 


GALBRAITH, WINIFRED 
In China now. Morrow 1941 285p $2.50 


Contents: War comes to the city; El 
Dorado—and the way to it; Changsha 
burning; Flowers and soldiers; Snow upon 
the desert’s dusty face; Unchronological 
conclusion 

“Her stories deal with men and women, 
young boys and the aged, drawn from widely 
differing environments. .. They deal with 
universal human problems that touch the 
heart, and are worth a dozen more solemn 
expositions of China at war. Torn, as she 
says, out of her memory, Miss Galbraith’s 
sketches are literature, and all the more so 
because of their basis in fact.’’ Book-of-the- 
month club news 


LATTIMORE, OWEN, 1900- 
Mongol journeys. Doubleday 1941 324p 


illus $4 


“A leisurely paced account of Mongolia 
for armchair travelers and Asiatic connois- 
seurs which gives a really convincing feel 
of a remote country. Every aspect of native 
life, travel, customs, together with the 
place these people take in Oriental affairs. 
He gives the very texture of the country 
from cookery to handling camels, from 
caravaning and camping to racial charac- 
teristics and forms of conversation.’ Kirkus 


HOUSEHOLD SECRETS 


DRAPER, Mrs DorotHy (TUCKERMAN) 


1889- 


Entertaining is fun! how to be a popular 


hostess: with line cuts and halftone 
illus. Doubleday 1941 249p illus 
$2.79 


Contents: You don’t need; Making your 
house say welcome; What kind of enter- 
taining suits you; Informal entertaining; 
Dinner parties; Family gatherings; Special 
occasions; Successful week ends; Entertain- 
ing out of doors; If you haven’t a home; 
Entertaining your husband; Have you the 
friends you want; What to buy for enter- 
taining; Making them want to come back; 
Bibliography 


HOFFMANN, Mrs IRENE BOTSFORD 
Book of herb cookery. Houghton 1940 


251p $2.50 


“A large variety of recipes that make 
use of herbs that are easily available. In- 
cludes herb teas, punches, and wines. An 
alphabetical list of herbs gives their botani- 
cal identification and uses.’ BkI. 
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CHAPEL, CHARLES EDWARD, 


HOW TO DETECT 
CRIMINALS 


1904- 


Fingerprinting; a manual of identifica- 


tion. Coward-McCann 1941 299p illus 
$3.75 


In a somewhat technical work Charles 
Edward Chapel deals with the history of 
the subject, its rise following the discredit 
of the Bertillon system as a means of 
criminal identification, and its extension to 
non-criminal identification under the F. B. I. 


HOW WE THINK AND ACT 


HOOTON, EARNEST ALBERT, 1887- 
Why men behave like apes and vice 


versa; or, Body and behavior. Prince- 
ton univ. press 1940 xxv,234p illus 

“The early part of his book is devoted 
to the biological relations of the primates, 
the psychology of the great apes, the 
paleontological evidences on the evolution 
of man, and the basis for the classification 
division of mankind. The latter part 
deals with alleged differences in intelligence 
in primary races and secondary groups, and 
with supposed correlations between intelli 
gence and social adaptability.” Book-of-th« 
month club news 


PRESTON, GEORGE HEINRICHS, 1890- 
Psychiatry for the curious; illus. with 


sketches by the author. Farrar 1940 


148p illus $1.50 


“The following chapters are not written 
for psychiatrists. They are written for the 
average individual who is curious as to 
why some friends does what he does.” In- 
troduction to words 


WEIL, RICHARD, 1907- 
Art of practical thinking; an informal 


discussion for the intelligent layman, 
with examples taken mainly from the 
field of business. Simon & Schuster 
1940 263p $2 

“This book tells how situations of all 
sorts can be coped with by bringing into 
play certain principles that govern the 
business of thinking. Taking philosophical 
concepts used in the quest for abstract 
truths, the author shows how they can be 
made to function in solving the problems 
of everyday life.” Huntting 


THE PRESENT CRISIS 


BRITTAIN, VERA MARY 


England’s hour. 


Macmillan 1941 230p 
$2.50 

“Describes the impact of war on the 
civilians of England and how people of 


READERS' CHOICE 


all classes and in all districts of the king 
dom have rallied to the job of carrying on 
with the war, and the remarkable change 
this has brought about in their live: 

Ontario library review 


FORBES-ROBERTSON, DIANA, ed. 
War letters from Britain, ed. by Diana 


Forbes-Robertson and R. W. Straus; 
with a foreword, by Vincent Sheean. 
Putnam 1941 239p (Current history 
bk) $2 

“The editors have tried to choose letters 
representative of many types and classes, 
written at all stages of the war since its 
relatively inactive early phases.”” Foreword 


HAFFNER, SEBASTIAN 
Germany: Jekyll and Hyde; tr 


from 
the German by Wilfrid David. Dutton 
1941 318p $2.50 


“A critical study of Nazi Germany, it: 
leaders, its loyal population and its dis- 
loyal population, by an Aryan German 
lawyer who worked for six years under 
the Nazi regime.” Publishers’ weekly 

“Everything Sebastian Haffner—apparently 
a pseudonym—says shows him a master of 
psychological analysis and an excellent ex 
pert of the special psychology of the German 
masses Haffner demands as immediate 
war aim not the destruction of the German 
Reich but a ‘constructive solution.” The Ger 
man Reich, which has become the cancer of 
Europe ‘must disappear, and the last seventy- 
five years of German history must be erased 

. Haffner’s startling ideas, most of them 
convincing, cannot be easily brushed aside 
He believes that his solution is not only 
necessary but possible. As practical steps he 
demands a constructive policy towards the 
German émigrés, and the setting-up of or 
ganizations which would govern the new 
German states.” Book-of-the-month club news 


INGERSOLL, RALPH MCALLISTER, 1900- 
Report on England, November, 


1940. 
Simon & Schuster 1940 202p illus 


The report of a visit to England in 
October 1939. “It is the work of an Amer- 
ican who flew across the Atlantic to see 
with his own eyes Britain at war and who 
flew back to the United States to tell his 
story.”” Publishers’ foreword 


KLEFFENS, EELCO NICOLAAS VAN 
Juggernaut over Holland; the Dutch for- 


eign minister’s personal story of the 
invasion of the Netherlands. Colum- 
bia univ. press 1940 195p $2 

Published in England under title: Rape 
of the Netherlands 


The author “‘pictures Holland, up to May 
1940, as an island of peace, pursuing a 
diplomatic policy of impartiality even as 
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suming protectorate of German _ interests 
abroad. Successive disquieting incidents 
proved Germany was not to be trusted. 
Then, without warning, invasion, the at 
tempt to kidnap the Queen, five days of 
resistance and defeat.” Kirkus 


REYNOLDS, QUENTIN JAMES, 1904- 
The wounded don’t cry. Dutton 1941 
253p $2.50 
The author, foreign correspondent for an 
American periodical, describes his exper 
iences in the war in France and England 
during 1940 


RECREATION 
ALEXANDER, EDWIN P. 
Model railroads; planning, construction, 
operation. Norton 1940 283p illus $4 


A comprehensive work on scale model 
railroading with complete information on 
construction, operation and maintenanc 


VINSON, MARIBEL YERXA 
Advanced figure skating. McGraw 1940 
292p illus (Whittlesey house sports 
ser) $3 


“This book continues from where the 
tauthor’s, ‘Primer’ finished. It is more than 
a Second Reader. . It) sets forth all the 
advanced school figures required of first- 
class skaters by national and international 
standards, several of the newest native and 
foreign dances for couples, and . .. as 
many free-skating moves and ‘pointers’ as 
my own knowledge and publishing space 
have allowed.” Preface 


SCIENCE 


HILL, JUSTINA HAMILTON, 1893- 
Germs and the man. Putnam 1940 461p 
illus $3.75 


“Is a comprehensive review of all that 
is known about the germs that affect man- 
kind. Thoroughly familiar with her subject, 
the author writes with a contagious ex- 
citement and with a lack of technical 
terminology which communicates it to her 
reader.”” Book-of-the-month club news 

Contents: Enemy; Ourselves and how 
we fight infection; How wounds heal; 
Artificial aids; Proof of the pudding, or 
the use of disinfectants in ourselves; On 
ward and upward; Bibliography 


THONE, FRANK ERNEST ALOysIUS, 1891 


Microscopic world. Messner 1940 245p 
illus $3 


Dr Thone discusses bacteria, molds and 
algae, and helps the reader to understand 


where, how, and why these things exist, 
what they mean to us, and how we know 


about them 


THE STAGE 
Hart, Moss, 1904- 

George Washington slept here; a comedy 
in three acts, by Moss Hart and G. S 
Kaufman. Random house 1940 168p 
illus $2 


Characters: 9 men, 8 women. First pro 
duced October 18, 1940 

“A friendly and distinctly pleasant little 
comedy about city people in the country 
A quantity of characteristic Kaufman and 
Hart attractively brittle wit.” Richard Watts 


SELDEN, SAMUEL, 1899 

Stage in action; illus. by Wautell Selden 

Crofts 1941 324p illus $2.75 

Contents: Audience and the actor; Magic 
in rhythm and tone; Player dancing; Player 
singing; Action; Composition; Technical 
aspects of the director’s design; Still and 
moving pictures; Response of the audience; 
References; Books useful to the actor and 


lirector 


TRAVEL AT HOME 


RIESENBERG, FELIX, 1913- 
Golden gate; the story of San Francisco 
harbor. Knopf 1940 347p illus $3.50 
A “narrative, told with all of the in- 
tensity that has characterized the growth of 
that famous western port. Men and events 
stand out vividly—Captain Montgomery, 
Dennis Kearney, Sam Brannan, Captain 
Dollar, Tom Mooney; the six great fires 
of 1849-51, the earthquake and fire of 1906, 
the rise and oblivion of Barbary Coast, the 
Longshoremen’s strike; and all of the de- 
struction and rebuilding that makes up the 
history of one of the most amazing cities 

in our country.” Library journal 
Bibliography: p344-47 


SEATON, GEORGE W. 

What to see and do in Washington: 
how to get the most out of your trip 
to the nation’s capital. Prentice-Hall 
1941 103p illus $1.25 

Contents: The capitol; Near the capitol; 
Around the White House; Along the mall; 
Mount Vernon; Arlington national ceme 
ary; Churches and universities; Some old 
houses; Some parks, and other scattered 
things; Where to stay, play, eat, and buy 


things; Few statistics and a little history 
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WHY GROW OLD FOR THE TEEN AGE 


FREEMAN, IRA MAXIMILIAN, 1905- 
Invitation to experiment; with photo- 
graphs and drawings by Mae and Ira 


FosTER, Mrs CONSTANCE J. 
Attractive child; the care and develop- 


ment of your child’s beauty; foreword Freeman. Dutton 1940 238p_ illus 
by Angelo Patri. Messner 1941 338p $2.50 
illus $2.75 “Simple experiments which can be per- 


formed with ordinary objects introduce 
basic principles of science. Written in- 
formally, to help the layman learn while 
having a good time.” BkI. 


Partial contents: Why good looks; Teen- 
age problems; Eyes; Ears; Teeth; Skin; 
Foot health; Story of allergy; Posture and 
body mechanics; If your child stutters; Then 
there are voices; Reconstructive surgery; MEDARY, MARJORIE 
Handicapped child Edra of the islands; illus. by Dorothy 
Bayley. Longmans 1940 280p illus $2 

“Edra Lockhead lived on an island in 


NEWMAN, BARCLAY MOON 
the Bay of Fundy; her life was narrow, 


Must we grow old? Putnam 1941 269p bounded by poverty and a strict upbringing 
illus $2.50 When she took a position as a waitress in 
; a nearby summer camp she learned to 
Contents: Science of death comes to life; understand human nature, to laugh at her 
Our newest medical specialty—geriatrics ; mistakes and to help solve some of the 
Death—always an accident; Food factors family difficulties.” Bkl. 
limit life; Do hormones number our days; 
Cancer and the problem of aging; Of a ; ” 
crystal alcohol and a silver clamp; Old FOR THE GRADES 
age—a convenient fiction Mitts, Mrs WINIFRED (HARRINGTON) 
1885- 


Story of old dolls; and how to make 


Mrs Dor£E 
SMEDLEY, Mrs DoREE new ones, by W. H. Mills and L. M. 


~~ a bee = Dunn; illus. by Corydon Bell. Double- 
que <¢ 5. ye day 1940 234p illus $2.50 
pearance; illus. by Dorothy Monet. “D ; 

: ; olls of all times and of many coun 
Simon & Schuster 1941 xxx,354p illus tries and types are described briefly in the 
$2 first half of the book. The last half is 

‘ devoted to practical directions for making 

Contents: Ugly duckling into swan—a dolls of paper, bean bags, rags, clay, raffia, 
mama swan; Why not transform yourself; spools, Christmas cookies, papier méaché, 
How about your specifications; Perfect plastic wood, and other materials. There 
wardrobe; Hunt-and guess system; New is a chapter on doll collections and collec- 
silhouettes for old; Are you a skillful tors; a bibliography of books on the subject; 
shopper; Mrs Astor's horse has rivals; and many photographic illustrators.” Library 
Where did you get that hat; Everything journal 
under control; Will your feet last a life- TousEY, SANFORD 
time; Your rejuvenation program; Nothing Fisherman Tommy. Houghton 1940 47p 
in excess; Putting your best face forward; illus $1.50 : 


Taking up where nature left off; Your SAREE RE Ee a ee oe 
cok an glory, or bird's nest; Do you Tommy learns how eines’ are ory 
re . Home on the range; Steps how to dig clams, and how a swordfish is 
toward growing young again harpooned.” Library journal 
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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTORS 
AND COLLECTING 


from Colonial Times to the Present 
By Carl L. Cannon 





391 Pages Cloth Postpaid $3 





Who were the most important American private book collectors? 
What manner of men were they? What were their interests? How 
were their collections formed and where are they to be found today? 


These and many similar questions of vital interest to collectors, 
booksellers, librarians and historians are answered in American Book 
Collectors and Collecting. The period covered is from Thomas 
Prince (1687-1758) "the father of American Bibliography" to Wilber- 
force Eames (1855-1937) the late bibliographer of the New York 
Public Library. 


The aim of the author has been to make a readable story by avoid- 
ing surfeiting facts and titles. At the same time he has charted the 
migrations of certain first and scarce editions of established writers 
to their present locations. 


Toward this purpose, the book sometimes emphasizes the subject 
and at other times the collector. This treatment gives a clue to the 
impulses which have moved Americans to assemble valuable collections 
of rare and useful books. Credit is given to the part played by private 
collections in enabling America to emerge from destitution to com- 
parative bookish affluence. 


Carl L. Cannon, author of American Book Collectors and 
Collecting, was formerly Chief, Accessions Department, Yale Uni- 
versity Library. For many years he occupied responsible positions with 
the New York Public Library. He has occupied many important offices 
in local and national library organizations and has been a frequent con- 
tributor to various magazines and newspapers. 
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FROM HULL, FROM HALIFAX. . . 


N the recent revival of prophetic literature the 

only piece that appears to sing of anything 
but British optimism and good-will was written 
by an Englishman, John Taylor, the feather- 
brained ““Water-Poet’’ of the 17th century, who 
had nothing good to say about either Britain's 
new Ambassador or our own Secretary of State: 


There is a proverb, and a prayer withal, 
That we may not to three strange places fall 
From Hull, from Halifax, from Hell, ‘tis thus 
From all these three, good Lord, deliver us! 


(Taylor has been called an expert in self-adver- 
tisement, and on one occasion went from London 
to Queenborough in a paper boat with two stock- 
fish tied to canes for oars.) % J J Another 
comment on Anglo-American relations was C. 
Hartley Grattan’s reminder—to those who think 
it impertinent to ask England about her war aims 
at this time: The Sydney Morning Herald stated 
on January 6 that Prime Minister Menzies of 
Australia, was on his way to London to learn, 
among other things, ‘British strategy, immediate 
and long range, British war aims, British plans 
for post-war reconstruction.” 

Stories about Bernard Shaw have, during the 
past few months, been unusually plentiful. He 
was, it seems, recently invited to broadcast with 
Henry Bernstein (in New York) on some varia- 
tion of The-Theatre-and-Democracy. Bernstein 
called Shaw and told him he'd probably not go 
through with it. Shaw replied: ‘I won't either. 
Churchill’s broadcast is scheduled for the same 
time, and they'll be silly enough to want to listen 
to him.” se 

These troublous times, contended James Agate 
recently, are mo excuse for mot correcting a 
Guardian correspondent’s implication that (Bleak 
House) when Mrs. Bayham Badger met Mr. B. 
B. she was Mrs. Swosser.”” Mr. Agate had page- 
line evidence to prove that when Mrs. Bayham 
Badger met Mr. B. B. she was not the relict of 
Mr. Swosser but the relict of Professor Dingo. 
A few days later however ‘M.C.” reminded Mr. 
Agate that “however often Mrs. Bayham Badger 
might remarry . . . she could still with propriety 
be described as the relict of the object of her 
first and deepest love, the gallant Captain 
Swosser. " 3 3% SS King George, on the 
eighth honors list of his reign, awarded to Gilbert 
Murray, the distinguished Greek scholar (and 
co-president of the League of Nations Club), the 
Order of the Merit (O. M.). %& %&% & The 
“Friend” who guarded Winifred Holtby's Let- 
ters . . . and published them after her death— 
Jean McWilliam—is doing war work in York- 
shire. She is traveling organizer, for her dis- 
trict, of the Clubs on Wheels, small groups of 
Service girls working with anti-aircraft units in 
isolated districts. 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


The first World War blasted the plans for the 
25th anniversary celebration of the English jour- 
nal, Cycling. But now, at the half-century mark, 
Cycling has ignored bombs and economies, and 
has turned out a gay jubilee issue that hopes for 
the day “when there are no non-cyclists left 
among the able-bodied.” 

The third number of La France Libre, in the 
highest tradition of the nation one knew and 
loved, appeared in London late in January 
Against this journal's intellectual integrity and 
freedom of spirit, say the English, the mental 
poverty of Revue des Deux Mondes and other 
monthlies which still appear in France is all the 
more pitiable. Another Allied review is Free 
Europe, edited by a celebrated Polish publicist. 
And in addition to Vers l’Avenir, issued by the 
Belgian troups, there is a very lively Czech daily 
called Nase Noviny (Our News) which runs to 
occasional English and even children’s editions. 

Dr. Lydia Wahlstrém, one of Sweden's top 
notch historians, says that the Nazi lebensraum 
argument can have no appeal whatsoever to the 
Swedes, who will, to the last man, hold fast to 
their time-honored traditions of democracy. 
3% S& S% Swedish readers, at the moment, are 
enjoying recent translations of Clarence Day's 
Life With Father and Christopher Morley’s Kitty 
Foyle. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, former editor of the 
Nation, urges Americans to protest the Petain 
Government's action in surrendering to Hitler the 
two brilliant anti-Fascist journalists, Rudolf 
Breitscheid and Rudolf Hilferding. Messages 
sent to Gaston Henry-Haye, French Ambassador 
in Washington, might prevent a repetition, Mr 
Villard suggests, of this “gross betrayal of 
humanity.” 


AUTHOR, BOOKSELLER, ETC. 


For the first time, a woman, Susannah Shane 
of New York, is the winner of Dodd Mead’s 
Red Badge Detective Story contest. (This seems 
to bear out a private theory that women—/f they 
are innately more suspicious than men—ought to 
write more involved and possibly more subtle fic- 
tion, of this kind, than their male competitors.) 
& 3% JS And Louis Adamic’s From Many 
Lands won the John Anisfield Award of $1000 


for the “outstanding book of 1940 on racial 
relations.” 
Peter T. Fisher, a bookseller who came to 


America two years ago and set himself up as an 
importer of European books, received from Lon- 
don, a few weeks ago, a shipment of Thomas 
Mann's story Disorder and Early Sorrow. One 
of the copies had been damaged by a bomb 
Fisher sent this to the author, who presented it 
to the Thomas Mann Collection at Yale. ‘Per- 
haps when the war is over,” said Mann, ‘some 
German once more may want to see it.”’ 
(Continued on page 614) 

















Put these books Do 
on your calendar YOU 


Know 
Bank Audits ¢ 


and Examinations A-N ‘QO 


By John |. Millet, C.P.A. New, com- 
pletely revised edition Includes latest 
trends and opinions. Develops procedure 
for complete audit and examination of 


financial institutions. 39 chapters include Annual and Five-Year 


Internal Control; Cash and Cash Items; 
Mortgages; Trust Department; Legal Re- ° 
serve; Letters of Credit; Time Deposits; Cumulative Indexes 
etc. Ready in April. 570 pages $6.00 
* . >. 
Internal Auditing 12 issues yearly 
By Victor C. Brink. Just published queries and 


the first comprehensive book on the sub 








ject; its nature, function and methods of w 
procedure. Includes organization, internal ans ers 
check, cost considerations. Explains rou- + 
tines and processes; determination of needs; noTres 


preparation of instructions, etc. 550 pages 


$4.50 $2.50 
You Can Make A Speech ° 


By William Doll. Just published in Feb- ; * ™ en 

ruary, it makes available the basic prin- American Notes & Queries 

ciples behind effective “‘natural’’ speeches 7" We ee Ot wy 

even a beginner can deliver with ease and 7 West 44th Street, New Yurk, N. Y. 
assurance Common sense suggestions on (Sample free) 


speech preparation and analyses of repre- 


sentative modern speeches are included. << §- — PM 
$2.50 


250 pages 








The Irrepressible Democrat 


; 16MM SOUND 
By S. H. Brockunier. Published late in 


1940, this book offers a searching analysis “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 
of the role played by Williams and his 3 reels—in color 
contemporaries in the development of the 
democratic process in America. An absorb 
ing book for all students of American or 
English history. Combines history with 
ae Ot a , “A NEW WORLD THROUGH 
biozraphy 05 pag $4.00 CHEMISTRY ”’ 
2 reels—in color 


Balancing and Hedging “SHINTO—THE WAY OF THE GODS" 
An Investment Plan | reel—religions of Japan 


By Walter E. Lagerquist. Just published New Rental Films 


a book for today’s problems. A_ widely 
experienced counselor shows from the in- 


““MAKING AMERICAN HOMES" 
3 reels—part in color 





side how informed investors construct, di- All 2 reel 16mm _ sound—-in technicolor 

versify and hedge the investment plan so (Warner Brothers Productions 

as to conserve principal, build reserves, "1 

and secure maximum income. Practical ex “THE BILL OF RIGHTS” 

amples. 300 pages $3.50 “THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE” 


General Aeronautics “GIVE ME LIBERTY” 
“THE MONROE DOCTRINE” 


By Hilton F. Lusk. Published in 1940 in - 

a “Ground School Textbook” explaining OLD HICKORY 

basic fundamentals of aeronautics and their “THE SONG OF A NATION” 
practical application. Places special empha “SONS OF LIBERTY” 


sis on information needed to pass the Civil 
Ae ‘ s Board ex: ‘ s f any 
Pilot rating. 250 Illustrations 93.76 Y. M. G. A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
347 Madison Ave. 

New York 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 

Author Title Points Author Title Points 

1. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls 244 , Out of the Niebt 8. 
2. Kenneth Roberts, Oliver Wiswell . 179 > joo a eh Kamp} ey eg ae oo 
3. Willa Cather, Sap hira and the Slave Girl 168 3. Louis Adamic, From Many Lands ..... 107 
4. James Hilton, Random Harvest ....... 118 4. Osa Johnson, | Married Adventure ........ 72 
3. . Struther, Mrs. yoy" — 100 5. Pierre Van Paassen, Days of Our Years .... 63 
6. ristopher Morley, Kitty Foyle .......... 88 6. Hartzell Spence, One Foot in Heaven ...... 57 

. Nina Federova, The s¥% et k= 7 I rege “a 

8. Howard Spring, Fame is the Spur ........ 60 7. Hans Zinsser, As 1 Remember Him . ° 
9. Richard Llewellyn, How Green Was My 8. Charles Ward, Oracles of Nostradamu - 30 
RRA ee eee ae 9. Rene Kraus, Winston Churchill .......... 50 

10. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 34 10. Margaret Armstrong, Trelawny a aisiaale< 41 
COMMENT: The top three titles on the fiction list are as last month's, but the fourth is entirely new. That 
enduring favorite, Gone With the Wind, makes another one of its rcappearances on the fiction list 

Deserving of note is the fact that Out of the Night a title new to the non-fiction list, appears in first 

place. Ome Foot im Heaven, and Oracles of Nostradamus, are two other new titles on the list 
CHILDREN'S Books: The month's popular children’s books are: Lassie Come Home, by Eric Knight, 

Abraham Lincoln, by Ingri and % -y Parin D'Aulaire, Sue Barton, Superintendent of Nurses, by Helen D 

Boylston, Mr. Popper's Penguins, by Richard Atwater, and Long Winter, by Laura Wilder. 

* Atlanta, Baltimoré, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield 
(Mass.), and Toronto. 

(Continued from page 612) FEBRUARY 25. Edward Joseph Harrington 

Dante’s Divine Comedy, some of Milton's O'Brien, author, editor, and anthologist; at his 
epics, pieces by Cicero and Goethe, and Hitler's home in Buckinghamshire; at the age of fifty 
Mein Kampf were among the winners in the When he was twenty-five he persuaded a pub 


World’s Worst Book elections conducted by Books 
Abroad. & %& & Norman Douglas, who was 
earlier reported missing on the Continent but 
afterwards got to Switzérland and then to Portu- 
gal, is now safely on his way—somewhere. 
3 % & Archibald MacLeish will head the 
United States delegation to the Inter-America 
Writers’ Conference to be held at the University 
of Puerto Rico April 14-24. 


DIED 


JANUARY 16. Archibald Gordon Macdonell, 
British author and journalist, died at Oxford, i 
his forty-sixth year. His first novel, England, 
Their England, created. considerable stir both at 
home and abroad; and his Amtobiography of a 
Cad came out in 1938. He was born in Aber- 
deen of an old Highland family. It is said that 
of the generation that succeeded Chesterton's, no 
more picturesque, dashing and talented figure ap- 
peared in Fleet Street and literary London. 
FEBRUARY 20. David Karsner, biographer and 
N. Y. Post copyreader; in New York City; fifty- 
one. He was born in Baltimore; became a re- 
porter at seventeen and covered a beat on the 
Chicago stock yards. Krasner was for a while 
the editor of the old New York (Socialist) Cail: 
and was the author of two popular books, Silvey 
Dollar, a study of H. A. W. Tabor, the Colorado 
millionaire, and a biography of Debs, the famous 
labor figure. 


lisher to bring out a collection of short stories 
which he himself had edited and for which he 
had devised a kind of “‘stock table’’ for the pur 
pose of classifying hundreds of other stories 
Since that time, 1915, his Best Short Stories has 
appeared annually. He is survived by his second 
wife, Ruth Gorgel, and three children. Martha 
Foley, of Story magazine, has been appointed 
O'Brien's successor as editor of the American 
collection of short stories. Mrs. O'Brien will 
edit the British collection. 


MarRcH 3. Clara E. Laughlin, founder and di 
rector of the Clara Laughlin Travel Services and 
author of a well-know series of travel books, died 
in Chicago at the age of sixty-seven. She was 
the author of twenty-two books in addition to her 


“So You're Going. . ."” series. 
MaRCH 13. Elizabeth Madox Roberts, novelist, 
poet, and short-story writer, died of anemia, in 


Orlando, Fla., at the age of fifty-five. She was 
born in the ‘Pigeon River country,” near Spring 
field, Ky., where some of her forebears had set 
tled, coming over Boone’s Trace from Virginia 
as early as the 1770's. She spent several years in 
Colorado, and was in her early thirties when she 
entered college (Ph.B., Univ. of Chicago, 1921) 

Her first novel, The Time of Man (1926), an 
admirable tale of life in the Kentucky hills, repre- 
sented several years’ work; and between it and 
Black is My Truelove’s Hair (1938) came a 
number of much-praised books. The last of all, 
just released, is Not By Strange Gods, six short 
stories of the “fey genre’ which she herself se 
lected from her published work 











Here It Is ... in One Volume 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1940 


Special offer to subscribers only at half the yearly price 


Up-to-the-minute information about 1002 “headliners with 650 
photographs to supplement biographical sketches. Factually com- 
plete articles written in sprightly, conversational style. CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY provides concise efficient answer$ to the question— 
"Who's news and why?" Digests and crystallizes available material. 
Invaluable reference aid for students and research workers. 
Pleasurable and informative reading for the whole family.  Indi- 
vidual subscription rate $4.00 per year. Libraries, radio stations, 


newspapers on the service basis. Write for your rate. 


The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 
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Hugh Kingsmill 


HERE is, to be sure, specialization in the 

art of writing as well as in the assembling 
of an automobile. And the professional man 
of letters today is more likely to confine himself 
to one or two of the accepted forms—novel, short 
story, drama, verse, biography, history—than to 
expose himself to a dozen varieties of competitors. 
But Hugh Kingsmill appears to have ignored his 
rivals and to have catered, as often as he liked, 
to his own whims. 

Hugh Kingsmill (Lunn) was.~born in 1889, 
the son of the late Sir Henry Stimson Lunn, au- 
thor, medical missionary, and authority on in- 
ternational and Ethel (Moore) Lunn; 
Arnold Lunn, sportsman and miscellaneous writer, 
is his brother. He was sent to Harrow and after- 
wards to Oxford and Trinity College, Dublin. 
During the years before the First World War, 
he became acquainted with Frank Harris; and 
witnessed, in a bookshop off St. Martin's Lane, 
Harris’ fabulous tirade over Middleton Murry’s 
statement comparing him (Harris) with Shake- 


relations, 


speare. 

Kingsmill entered active service in November 
1916 and was sent to France. He appeared to 
accept army life with a kind of spirited fatalism, 
and rode with experienced horsemen when he 
an effort to 
battalion 


had hardly learned to mount. In 
company 
which had only a weakening hold on a German 


advance his and reinforce a 


trench he himself was taken prisoner. During 
his internment he wrote three short plays, which 
Belgian, 
officers staged with the kind of gusto that is 


a company of French, and English 
native to amateur theatricals. 

At the of fourteen months at Cambrai 
and Karlsriihe he was removed to Mainz, where 
both Gerard Hopkins, nephew of the celebrated 
English modernist poet, and Alec Waugh, were 
interned. He 


end 


also was not released until after 
the Armistice. 

In the fall of 1922 Kingsmill was approached 
by (Frederick) “De Valda,” who plunged him 
into a fantastic project for finding homes (in 
France and other European countries where the 
exchange was favorable to the English) for re- 
tired officers and persons of limited means. The 
plan proceeded as far as a first-hand inspection 
of the French prospects; but it dissolved shortly 
after Kingsmill and De Valda had returned to 
London. De Valda, Kingsmill explains, was “too 
great for this sober world, a Micawber-d’ Artagnan, 
buoyant as the one, dauntless as the other.” 





Hugh Kingsmill 


Meanwhile he had published what was presum 
ably his first book, a novel called The Will to 
Love (1919). In the late wrote a 
life of Matthew Arnold; a study of Shakespeare 
in literature; and a critical approach to English 
1850 1900 


twenties he 


moralities and letters between and 
(After Puritanism. . .). 


to a slightly earlier anthology of invective 


In 1930 came a sequel 
and 
abuse, as well as a war journal called Behind 
Both Lines. 

By the time Kingsmill had finished his study of 
Frank Harris (1932) 
that Harris was unable to 
what fad happened and what he 


he was himself convinced 


between 


preferred to 


discriminate 


think had happened-—-whether in his own life 
or in the lives of others. On these grounds he 
went to see Bernard Shaw, hoping to convince 
him of his mistake in endorsing Harris’ Wilde 
as the book by which Wilde must stand or fall 
But Mr. Shaw was in a mood to dodge every ar 
row. Kingsmill came away with nothing but 
another small illustration of why ‘‘the Irish prob 
lem is insoluble.” 

In 1933 he published a study of Samuel John 
and in the year following, Sentimental 
Journey, a life of Charles Dickens. In 1937 


he and Hesketh Pearson wrote a pleasant and 


son; 


self-indulgent account of their tour through Scot 
land, in the wake of Johnson and Boswell; in 
1938 came Kingsmill’s life of D. H. Lawrence 
And for his Boswell Without 
he again returned to an old hunting-ground 
time to prove that the 
eighteenth-century English letters was a 


John on 
this 


recent 
“crusty dictator” of 
human 


being, not merely an oracle. 
B. ALSTERLUND 
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THIS book by one of the foremost bio- 
logical research scientists tells the whole 
story of man’s fight against infection 
Among books interpreting science for the 
layman it is unique. The American Mer 
cury states that it is ‘‘outstanding in the 
scientific popularizations of the last dec- 
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ade,” that it is ‘clear and accurate, as well The New York Times reviews Germs and 
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BRUCE HANDICRAFT BOOKS FOR SUMMER CAMPS 


INDIAN 
AND CAMP 


HANDICRAFT 
W. Ben. Hunt 


Thirty original, interesting proj 
ects ideal for Camp craft classes 
Indian wigwams, peace pipes, 
ceremonial bows and arrows, 
moccasins, etc., are some of the 
things to make. Excellent full 
page (7” x 10”) 


step by step 
drawings by the 


artist-author 
9° 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
LEATHERCRAFT 


Ross C. Cramlet 

Here’s a fascinatinz art and 
here are the fundamentals pre 
sented for the beginner Book 
marks, purses, belts, keyholders, 
etc. are described and illustrated 
with emphasis on prope: 


mate 
rial and simple tool 


processes 


$1.25 


LET'S: BIND A BOOK 


me ? 
Guy A. Pratt 
Proving that bookbinding is fun 
sive, when these explicit, 
rections are used 
orivinal bindings, 1 


and easy too—and inexpen 

step-by-step, clearly illustrated di 
Includes instructions on how to design 

epair bindings, and bind magazin« $ 


55 NEW TIN-CAN PROJECTS 
loseph J. Lukowits 
{ perennial favorite because the thrill of turning tin cans 
into clever and useful articles like trays, candy dishes, 
etc., never wears out. Tells how 


make the 


lamps, 
to make helpful jigs to 
job easier and increase craftsmanlike appearance 


Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 
BIRDHOUSES WILD BIRD 


NEIGHBORS 





The “Champion” bird house Alvin M. Peterson 

book! Tells exactly how to Perfect for Camps i co 
make more than twenty lection of informal little 
houses planned to meet th: sketches giving intimate 
needs of various North g'impses into the home and 
American wild birds by one social lives of thirty-five 
who knows! No expensive North American wild birds 
material required: the au Gives many important lessons 
hor suggests ipple boxes. in protecting and fostering 
orange crates, et $1.50 wild life $7? 00 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1104 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ADVERTISING 


Patrick 


ATRICK WHITE was born in London, in 

1912, of Australian parents, and made his 
first voyage to Sydney, N.S.W., at the age of six 
months. He is descended, on his father’s side, 
from Somerset yeoman stock, and most of his 
more immediate ancestors have, following an al- 
most traditional pattern, become squatters. He 
was educated at Cheltenham and Cambridge, and 
studied extensively in France and Germany. 


His father was the owner of a sheep and cattle 
station and racing stud in New South Wales, 
and he himself tried working on a sheep station 
not far off. But the idea of remaining permanent- 
ly in Australia had insufficient appeal for him, 
and before long he was back on the Continent 
For several years he has written short stories 
and verse for The London Mercury, Neu 
and Horizon; and in these, as early as 1936-37, 
there was evidence not only of the kind of stylist 
White proposed to be but the kind of materials— 
deviations from the psychological norm—in which 
he as a writer of imaginative fiction was interested. 
Two of his plays, “Bread and Butter Women” 
and “The School for Friends” were produced 
in Sydney. He has written, moreover, numerous 
lyrics and the dialogue for comic revues; and is 
said to have been associated with Herbert Far- 
jeon, Joseph Jefferson's grandson, in the London 
production of Nine Sharp (1938). 


Patrick White's first novel, ironically called 
Happy Valley, concerns a small ranch town that 
lies “like a scab on the Australian earth.” Its 
chief concern is with the individual emotional 
hungers of its characters, most of whom are 
enveloped in a mesh of fear. White's critics 
were reminded variously of Joyce, Hemingway, 
Gertrude Stein, Virginia Woolf, and, on different 
grounds, Christina Stead. But although there 
was diversity of opinion on this matter of stylistic 
influence there was considerable unanimity on 
another score: even if the stream-of-consciousness 
method és overdone and the zeal a bit excessive, 
Happy Valley, nevertheless, is no ordinary first 
novel. 


Verse, 


Now, less than a year later, comes his second, 
The Living and the Dead, perhaps an even 
gloomier tale of modern tragedy. Again White's 
reviewers, ticking off both the bad and the good, 
seem, with a few exceptions, to agree that a 28- 
year-old novelist with a strong devotion to some 
kind of ultra-realism might easily be guilty of an 
unhappy phrase here and there and still retain 


PAGES REMOVED 


White 





Patrick White 


the earmarks of an extremely capable writer-in 
the-making. 

For some time Patrick White had been engaged 
in home defense work. According to the last 
word received here by his New York publishers, 
however, he has recently been accepted by the 
R.A.F. and late in January was en route to the 


Middle East. 


May Book CLuB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Blood, Sweat and Tears, by 
Putnam 
Literary Guild 
Dual choice: 
Drink to Yesterday, by Manning Coles 
A Toast to Tomorrow, by Manning Coles 
day 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Smoke Eater, by 


Random House 
Older girls: The Middle Button, by 


Doubleday 

Intermediate group: The Secret of the 
by Margaret Leighton. Winston 

Primary group: In My Mother's House, by Ane 
Nolan Clark. Viking 


Eighty-six rare early American books for chil- 
dren have been presented to the Library of Con- 
gress by Frank J. Hogan, the Washington 
barrister-bibliophile. Among them are ten Neu 
England Primers containing that famous rhymed 
alphabet beginning “In Adam's fall we sinned 
all,” and ending “Zacchaeus he did climb a tree.” 


Winston ( 


Knopf 
Double 


Howard M. Brier 
Kathryn Worth 


Old House, 





